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INDISPENSABLE 
to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and Libraria 
THE 1946 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICAN! 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Finge 


EVER has the need for reliable, authoritative 
N information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 
essential reference material which you can use 


profitably in your daily work, information you 


need in the monumental task of making facts 
available to millions. 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 
jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 


formation that 17,000 pages of the Encycloped 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, h 
been revised during the past five years. Hundre 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations ha 
been added. Editors and contributors have work@ 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, clas} 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped 
world and changed the course of human hi 







Be well-informed! W rite today for free literat 


Pee 


THE AMERICANA COR PORATIO 


(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 


36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describi 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 








Surplices 
P 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 


ae 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


Pssteiie 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 875° 
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in “Visatone”’ 


Sound Vision Library 


LITURGICALLY CORRECT IN EVERY DETAIL 


The Catholic Sound and Vision Library organized by Father 
Kessler is recognized as the finest service of its kind under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The narration is given 
by the Reverend John M. Brady of De Paul University. The litur- 
gical organ background is played by Dr. E, Eigenschenck of the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music assisted by the Reverend Emmet 
Kelly, Dean of Loras Conservatory of Music. The action-celebrant 
is the Reverend John M. Kessler, Army Air Force Chaplain. The 
entire production was supervised and directed by the Reverend 
William Kessler, author, “Your Mass Visible.” This 30-minute 
program is available in both slides and strip film, size 2 inches 
by 2 inches, to fit any standard projector. 


Prices of “VISATONE” Sound Library 


Each library includes three 12 inch double faced records and 
classroom chart of the Holy Mass, size 38 inches by 50 inches, 
with 80 large pictures and one teacher's copy “Your Mass Visible.” 
Lib: No. 1—S 

ibrary pecially “ay — 88 


ed Kodachrome strip f 
single frames 35 mm. 


Library No. 7—Black and white 

slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 

glass eet ans - 
Your Mass Visible,” de- 

Library No. 2—Same as No. . ex- pon wt 

cept 83 double frames Koda- emibed below. o00.08 

chrome strip film $40.00 Libr. 


Library No. 3—Black and white 


ary No. 8 —Kodachrome 


roll film—83 single frames 35 
‘ $15.00 


Library No. 4—Same as No. 3 
except 83 double frames By 


Library No. 5—Black and white 
slides--83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $30.00 


Library No. 6—Same as No. 5 
except 83 double frames glass 
mounted $49.00 


slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $50.00 


Library No. 9—Same as No. 8 
except 83 double frame 35 mm. 
glass mounted 


*Library No. 10—Kodachrome 
slides—83 glass mounted includ- 
ing projector $114, 


*No. 11—Kodachrome slides—83 
glass mounted including ne 
tor and 100 copies “Your 

P $130.00 


*Projector 150 watt convertible to 300 watt type. 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
"MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 

id. It is a book that will bring 
whjle they offer their hearts to their 


er in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... .............$0.08 
Per Hundred... Sy cles See 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Price Per Copy 
Per Hundred 


Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. zeneeres 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
No. 1 With word meanings ' 
Price Per 100 
No. 2 With word meanings 
Paleo Fer Ts Sete ccccs., GO 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 31/4x53; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100 wi'ek « sie eo se 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 52x34; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Dutad Bak: WOO s oes. cic ove eee cpee .$5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 

The book contains only 32 peges. yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 32: 
32 pages. Paper cover. FR 
Price Per 100 





When the White House 
Bought “American” 


Back in 1826 5 eaeues enacted a law providing that, so far as 
was possible, all of the furnishings of the White House should 
be products of American industry. 


But we were then still a young nation, and for many years we 
had to turn to the craftsmanship of the Old World for certain 
finer things. China wares befitting the presidential table, for 
es , continued to be imported during the regimes of many 

ts. 


By 1913 great strides had been made by American potteries, 
and it is a notable fact that President Wilson authorized the 
purchase of a 1700-piece American-made service which was 
conceded to equal the best that Europe produced. Since then 
eee -made china exclusively has graced the White House 








For many years Europe was considered the only available 
source of Liturgical Fabrics for Vestments and Altar Draperies. 
Today, Pastors of churches in the United States no longer have 

to look abroad for these beautiful fabrics. Just as erican 
potterioe ‘caught up” with the domestic demand ae fine china, 
so has the American textile industry succeeded in eae 
Liturgical Fabrics in which our Pastors may take especial pride. 


You can see Vestments and Draperies made from Allen Mills’ 
Liturgical Fabrics at your Church Goods dealers. The 


exquisite 
designs are original and in full conformity with all liturgical 
requirements. 


Consult Your Local 
Church Goods Dealer. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Execative Director 


140 West 31st Street 
New York 1, .N. Y. 


Buy American! 
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3-PURPOSE 
PROJECTOR 


But like a fine watch—powered by a steady smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12-year- 
old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 
. Clear definition of image . .. uniformity of illumination 
over the screen's entire surface ... soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 


The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment; 

and (3) whose separately-housed 25 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Make DeVRY'S new Film Catalog a5 source of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion picture films... for sale or rent. 
pihitateteigditietininionmnmemnety 
DeVRY CORPORATION JR-C3 
fee ieee venue, Chicage 14, Iilinels 5 | 


Please mail me catalog of Audio-Visual Teaching Hs 
| Equipment. Also your new 1046 Film Catelog. § 
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Contributors 
to This Issue 


Sister Mary Clara 


Readers of the JouRNAL are well acquainted 
with Sister Clara, whose engaging contribution 
to the current issue is another of the series of 
articles on religion in Kindergarten, which 
appeared in the November and December issues. 


Sister M. Agnes Vincent, O.P. 


After graduating from Nazareth College, 
Sister M. Agnes Vincent was engaged in 
teaching in grammar and later in high school, 
from 1919 to 1938. At present her work is 
exclusively with grade pupils. Although un- 
known to some of our JOURNAL readers, she 
has contributed articles to Verity Fair, Catholic 
School Journal, Ave Maria and Magnificat. 
She finds special interest in the negro problem 
and is a diligent student of Gregorian music. 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., M.A. 


Journat readers are well acquainted with 
Brother U. Alfred whose forthright contribu- 


Ready soon— 


tions reflect originality and refreshing frank- 
ness. An outline of his career appeared in our 
issue of last September. 


Sister Mary Aurelia, O.S.F., M.A. 


Her current contribution is the final of a 
series of three articles which have been appear- 
ing in the Journat. An outline of Sister 
Mary Aurelia’s background appeared in the 
January issue. 


Sister Verona, O.P. 


Readers of the Journat will welcome meeting 
again Sister Verona who contributed an in- 
structive article to our issue of last Fune. Her 
present analysis may not only create a renewed 
interest in physical training but also may allay 
some lurking prejudices about its place in the 
school curriculum. 


George Carver 
Readers of the Journat will welcome the 
contribution of George Carver, a convert to 
Catholicism, educator, scholar and prolific 
author. He received his education at the Univ. 
of Alabama; Univ. of Chicago; Miami Univ. 
(Continued on next page.) 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Director, Family Life Bureau 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


This new book is the first Catholic text in the field at this level that 
brings together the Christian viewpoint on marriage and the sociology 
of the family as developed today. It combines scientific sociological 
findings on the family with the principles and concepts of marriage set 
forth in the Encyclical of Pope Pius xt on Christian Marriage. All im- 
portant topics and problems are dealt with, including preparation for 
marriage, steps toward marriage, relationships of family members, 
factors in modern family change, the purpose of marriage, and the rela- 
tion of other social Sanivetioas tie rch, state and school—to the 
family. $1.80. Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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(A.B. 1916). He was an instructor in English, 
Penn State College, 1916-18; instructor in 
English, Unio. of Iowa 1919-24; assistant 
professor of English 1924-28, associate pro- 
fessor, 1928-31 and professor since 1931, at 
Unio. of Pittsburgh. He is the author of 
Fourteen books, the most representative of which 
are “The Catholic Tradition in English 
Literature,” “The Stream of English Litera- 
ture,” coauthor with Sister Eleanore and 
Katherine Bregy; “Representative Catholic 
Essays” with Ellen M. Geyer; “Aims for 
Oblivion,” shortly to be published, and “Index 
to Sentence Essentials.” He is a contributor 
to such publications as: America, The Com- 
monweal, The Sign and The Magnificat. 


He is a member of Phi Kappa Sigma and Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.J. 


Although unknown to some JouRNAL 


readers, Sister Mary Isabel submits an article 
in the current issue which is likely to enroll 
many friends. Its rich but practical spiritu- 


ality and, its ready application in ‘the class- 
room should underwrite its success, 


Reverend Louis J. Puhl, S.J. 

Since graduating from St. Louis University 
(4.B. and M.A.) and Gregorian University 
(Ph.D.), Father Puhl has been professor of 
Chemistry at Creighton University; Loyola 
University, Chicago; Fohn Carroll University, 
Cleveland; and from 1931 to 1942 was pro- 


fessor of Psychology at Fohn Carroll Univer. 


sity. Since 1942 he has been professor of 
Ascetical Theology and is also Spiritual Direc- 
tor at Pontifical College Fosephinum, Worth- 
ington, Ohio. In addition to translating 
Father Roothan’s work, ““How to Meditate,” 
he has contributed to Review for Religious, 


and has given seventy-five retreats to religious. 


Reverend Bernard Stueve, S.M. 


In the previous issue of the JouRNAL an 
outline was submitted of Father Stueve's 
career. His present contribution is the second 
and final article on Focism and its place on 
the school program. 
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We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Exizasetu Irevanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


oO” NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in 
the world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. 
We have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, 
prominence, power and respect, the level of general education 
must be raised. No longer can we back into the future while look- 
ing at the past. The future must be faced head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill 
in youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, 
and the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific 
matters, and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing 
such information than through The Reader’s Digest, which con- 


tains present-day articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it 
supplies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, 
they must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting 
briefs of current affairs and happenings as it offers from month 
to month. 


I recommend 1t highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals 
in the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those 
principles which are basic in the government of a free people. 





THOMAS SETS THE TREND 
Gor Post-War Business Teaching 


Leading business educators everywhere are building their 
post-war teaching plans around THOMAS NATURAL SHORT- 
HAND. For here at last is the shorthand system that has proved 
itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of our times. © 

The war emergency dramatized the need for drastically 
cutting down the learning time. And in these post-war times, 
there is no turning back to less efficient procedures. THOMAS, 
with its amazing speed and efficiency, is here to stay. Speed 
and efficiency, obviously vital in war time, are no less necessary 


in a world facing the problems of peace and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
Offers New Opportunities 





Time saved by THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND means 
more time available for training the student in the thousand- 
and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the equip- 
ment of the successful secretary. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles underlying 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. See for yourself why so 
many others are making THOMAS the “‘core”’ of their post-war 
business curricula. Send for the free booklet, ‘‘Why?”’ 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
N.C.E.A. Meeting in St. Louis 


The lifting of the ban on travel has made it possible for 
Catholic educators to convene in general session. His Emi- 
nence, John J. Glennon, Cardinal, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
has invited the National Catholic Educational Association 
to meet in his See City. The Executive Board of the As- 
sociation eagerly accepted this invitation -and has elected to 
hold the meeting during Easter Week, April 23, 24 and 25, 
1946. The beautiful Kiel Municipal Auditorium will afford 
ample accommodations for general sessions and all departmen- 
tal meetings. Three leading St. Louis hotels will accept reser- 
vations from delegates. 

The Municipal Auditorium is one of the most modern and 
spacious convention halls in the United States. All meetings 
and the exhibit will be held on the same floor. The meeting 
rooms will include the Opera House which has been the scene 
of many notable events. 

The exhibit, with its display of modern educational mate- 
rial and equipment, is a feature of great value. Visitors will 
have an opportunity to inspect and study the most modern 
developments in textbooks and in teaching aids of all types. 
All papers presented at the various sessions will be later pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Association. Any one who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be 
admitted to membership on payment of membership fee. 
Payment of the annual fee ($2.00) entitles the member to vote 
in the meetings of this Association, and to a copy of the publi- 
cations of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. 

609 
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Article Two of the N.C.E:A. ‘Constitution outlines the 
objects: | 

1. The object of this’ Association shall be to keep in the 
minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, 
to encourage the spirit of codperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, con- 
ference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educa- 
tional work in the United States. 

3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publica- 
tion and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


For the Peace of the World 


The 1945 Christmas Eve allocution of Pope Pius XII is 
another in that series of papal documents that outline for the 
world a remedy for the ills from which it suffers. The Holy 
Father rejoices that the human family is now prepared to cele- 
brate a Christmas without the terrors of war on land and sea 
and especially in the air, any longer filling men’s hearts with 
deadly anguish. He questions the existence of true peace in 
the world. We have no true peace but only the postwar 
period. Material and moral disorder is everywhere; it will 
take heroic measures and much time to close up the wounds 
from which mankind suffers. The present is a time of expec- 
tancy, of hope and of prayer to the Incarnate Son of God. 

The Catholic Church, of which Rome is the center, is supra- 
national by its very nature; she is the mother of all nations 
and all peoples, and cannot belong exclusively to this or that 
people. It is a crime against herself and her Founder to make 
her serve the selfish interests of any people or any nation. To 
attempt this is to mutilate the Church’s integrity and such an 
attempt entails for the people who are victims of it, the lessen- 
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ing of their real welfare and of their full vitality. A unity 
built on lay culture and secularized humanism results in total- 
itarianism with its utter disregard of the dignity and welfare 
of the human race. The Father of Christendom desires “‘to 
leave nothing undone that may reflect outwardly the supra- 
national character of the Church because it is the expression 
of her love for Christ, Whom she sees and serves in the rich 
variety of her members scattered throughout the whole 
world. ... She is not, because of this supra-national char- 
acter, placed aloft as though suspended in an inaccessible and 
intangible isolation above the nations; for just as Christ was 
in the midst of men, so too His Church, in which He continues 
to live, is placed in the midst of the peoples.” 

The Holy Father does not hesitate, from the depth of the 
wisdom of the Church as the teacher of men, to give direction 
to the statesmen of the world who have now been privileged 
to bring an unexampled sum of experience, good will, political 
insight, and organizing talent to the problem of settling the 
peace of the world. The task is gigantic and complex; the 
number, gravity, and difficulty of the problems awaiting solu- 
tion are appalling. We seek to restore order, peace, and pros- 
perity to mankind after thirty years of world war, economic 
crises, and incalculable destitution. 

“The present hour,” says Pope Pius, “‘calls imperiously for 
collaboration, good will, reciprocal confidence in all peoples. . . . 
To secure this, men must everywhere forego the artificial crea- 
tion, through the power of wealth, of arbitrary censorship, one- 
sided judgments, and false assertion, of a so-called public 
opinion which sways the ideas and will of the electorate like 
reeds shaken by the winds. ... The fabric of peace would 
rest on a tottering and ever=threatening base if an end were 
not put to (such) totalitarianism, which lowers man to the 
state of a mere pawn in the game of politics, a cipher in eco- 
nomic calculations.” 

The one remedy for the ills of the world is to go back to the 
order fixed by God also in relation between states and peoples, 
to go back to a real Christianity within the states and among 
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states. Here is the pattern for peace; here is realism in 
politics. Will the statesmen of the world accept? 


The Saint Paul Guild 


The Saint Paul Guild is a Catholic organization not widely 
known among Catholics. It should be better known. The 
Guild does a work that is of the utmost importance. Its 
primary purpose is to give material aid to convert Protestant 
clergymen and their families, who are in many cases destitute 
because they have embraced Catholicism. Other purposes 
are to pray for the conversion of America, to foster Catholic 
contacts for converts, and to supply information concerning 
Catholic thought, Catholic literature, and Catholic activities. 
The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., Cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of New York, is the Honorary President of the Guild. 
Members are asked to pray for the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ, in particular for the conversion of America. A single 
dollar annually makes one a regular member, but there are 
higher types of membership for those who desire to do more 
for the Guild in a financial way. 

On taking thought we quickly comprehend that serious 
social and financial difficulties confront the convert minister 
in the very moment that he accepts the Catholic Faith. The 
priest representatives of the Guild, who solicit support for it 
in the Catholic pulpit, know the value of presenting concrete 
cases. We remember hearing Father Murray describe the 
plight of a convert minister of thirty years’ service, who was 
forced to apply for a position in an industrial plant. He was 
politely told that his thirty years’ experience were of no 
value, that he was now too old, that industry had no place for 
him. This is precisely the type of case that comes to the at- 
tention of the Guild. The Guild representative will recom- 
mend immediate financial help, and then attempt to make the 
convert minister self-supporting by securing him a position as a 
Catechist or an instructor, as a cicerone and general cus- 
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todian in a Cathedral or other Catholic institution, or as a 
lecturer on the Catholic platform. There are, of course, 
cases in which no self-supporting adjustment can be made, 
and the individual must be continuously subsidized from the 
slender resources of the Guild. 

The Epistle, a quarterly bulletin of the Guild, is the chief 
medium of making the work known to the Catholic public. | 
This bulletin is in effect a missionary publication of unusual 
excellence. Every issue gives one or more stories of note- 
worthy conversions. In the Summer issue of 1945, Katherine 
Burton tells us of the difficulties surrounding the conversion 
of John Crosby, a South Carolina minister. He was an 
Episcopalian pastor of over twenty years’ service. Nothing 
in his background indicated any possible conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. One day he received in the mail from an 
anonymous donor a copy of The Faith of Our Fathers. The 
book intrigued him, particularly when he noticed that it was 
written by a Catholic—Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. He read it once, he read it again; he grew un- 
easy, he was no longer certain that the Episcopal Church was a 
branch of the Church founded by our Lord and continued by 
His Apostles. 

His acceptance of the Catholic Faith would mean the im- 
mediate surrender of his pastorate, the loss of a comfortable 
living for himself, his wife, and a family of seven children. 
But John Crosby was a man of sincerity and strong purpose. 
He eventually read himself into the Catholic Church. After 
seeing to it that his wife and his seven children were received 
into the Church, he set to work to find a way to provide for 
them. Social ostracism, fomented by the bigotry of the 
rampant Ku-Klux Klan, forced him to leave his home town. 
For some time he found productive employment in New York 
City. The retirement age overtook him; he was left without 
income. At this juncture the St. Paul Guild stepped into the 
breach. John Crosby’s appreciation is best expressed in his 
own words: “I have found the Church to be everything she 
claims to be.” 





Story of the Life of Our Lord for 
Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn. 


The Ten Lepers 


One day Jesus was walking down the street. . He heard 
someone calling out to Him. In the distance Jesus saw ten 
men beckoning to Him. As soon as He saw them Jesus knew 
what was the matter. These poor men had a very terrible 
disease. They wanted Jesus to heal them. Jesus came near 
them and talked to them kindly. He said, ““Go show your- 
selves to the priest and you will be healed.” 

The men hurried off. As they were going along one man 
said, “Oh, look, I am healed.” “So am I,” said another. “‘] 
am, too,” said a third, They were all healed. Jesus healed 
them because they did as He told them to do. The men were 
so happy to be well again that they ran home to tell every one 
about the wonderful thing that had happened to them. 

One man went back to Jesus. He said, “Thank You, Jesus, 
for healing me.” Jesus looked around and said, “Where are 
the other nine? I healed ten men.” 

Jesus loves to have us say, “Thank you,” when He does 
things for us. Many times we forget just as these men did. 
Perhaps we had better tell Him now before we forget again. 


“Dear Jesus, You were very kind to these poor sick men. 
You made them all better. You are kind to me, too. You 
made me. You have made all the beautiful things in the 
world. You gave me the best mother and father in the 
whole world. I have two good eyes to see with, two ears 
to hear with, and so many other things that it would take 
all day to name them. Thank You very much for all these 
things, Jesus. Thank You again and again.” 


Recapitulation of Story.—One day Jesus was walking along 
the road. He heard some one calling out to Him. Jesus 
turned and saw ten men who had a very terrible disease. 
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Jesus went over to the men. These men begged Jesus to heal 
them. Jesus said, “Go and show yourselves to the priest.’’ 
The men started off. While they were on the way they dis- 
covered that they were all well. The men were so happy that 
they hurried home to tell everyone about it. 

One man went back to thank Jesus. Jesus said, “Where 
are the other nine? I healed ten men.” 


The Widow of Naim 


Jesus was on His way toa city called Naim one day when He 
met a funeral. A boy had died and they were bringing him 
out to be buried. Jesus saw the boy’s mother crying. This 
made Jesus very sad. He knew that the boy’s father had died 
some time ago and that this was the only boy that the poor 
woman had. Now she would be all alone. Jesus went over 
to the poor, sad mother and said: “Why are you crying?” 
The woman said: “‘My only son is dead.” Jesus went near 
the dead boy and touched his hand. The boy sat up and 
opened his eyes. He was alive again. Jesus made him come 
back to life. 

Now everyone was happy. The mother thanked Jesus over 
and over again. 

How kind Jesus was to that poor mother! He is always 
helping someone; making lame people walk and blind people 
see, and even making dead people come back to life. Let us 
tell Jesus how very kind we think He is. 


“Dear Jesus, You are so good and kind. You try to 
make everyone well and happy. How lucky that poor 
mother was to have met You along the road. You were so 
kind to her. I am sure that she loved You very much for 
bringing her only son back to life. 

“How I wish that I could be a little bit like You, Jesus. 
I could not bring dead people back to life again but there 
are many things that I could do to make people happy. 
I could make my mother happy if I obeyed her and helped 
her to do little things. I could dry the dishes or sweep 
the floor. I could put my toys away and keep my room 
neat and clean. I could be kind to my playmates. 
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“Will You please stay near me all day and keep reminding 
me to be kind to others as You were?” 


Recapitulation of Story.—One day as Jesus was going along 
the road He met a funeral. He saw a woman crying. Jesus 
said, ““Why are you crying?” The woman said, “My only 
son is dead.” Jesus touched the boy’s hand and he came back 
to life. 


The Cure of the Man Born Blind 


One day as Jesus was walking along the road He heard 
someone calling Him. Jesus said, “Who is calling Me?” 
The man said, “I am calling You, Jesus. Iam blind. I can- 
not see. If You touch my eyes I will be able to see.”” Jesus 
went over to the blind man and smeared mud on his eyes. 
Jesus said, ““Now go and wash in the pool of Siloe.”’ 

The man went down to the pool. He knew the way. He 
could feel his way with a stick. This poor man had always 
béen blind even when he was a tiny baby. He never saw any 
of the beautiful things that God made. He did not even know 
what his mother’s face looked like. God allowed him to be 
that way. Even today there are grown-up people who can- 
not see. There are little children who cannot see. 

Jesus was good to cure this man. The man did just as Jesus 
told him. He washed the mud off his eyes and his eyes 
opened and he could see. He saw trees. He saw water. He 
saw people for the first time in his life. He wanted to hurry 
home to see his mother. 

How happy he was now that he could see. How happy his 
mother must have been. How they must have loved Jesus 


for being so kind. I am sure that they thanked Him many 
times. 





The Tongues of Infants Eloquent 


By Sister M. Acnes Vincent, S.S.J. 
83 W. Bayard Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Yes, I know the little three-to-seven-year olders can bom- 
bard you with their prattle till you’d gladly change places 
with Grannie Dieffendeffer. But I’m talking about these 
same babes with the infused virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
who need only be given a hint of heaven to set them a-questing 
so fast that our more sin-slowed minds can hardly keep up 
with them. 

Nancy, three, and Jane, six, were discussing school. Jane 
advised from her lofty height: “When you go to school, you 
better go to a Catholic school. They teach you all about 
God.” 

“What’s Dod?” This from Nancy. 

““O, God’s the One Who made everything.” 

“He must’a had ta have a nawful lot of money.” 

“God doesn’t need money. He made the sky, and the trees, 
and the water, and everything else, and He made it all out of 
nothing!” 

Nancy planked herself on the ground and gasped “What a 
Dod!” 

(Contemplation at the age of three! Let the perverters of 
Darwin’s theory look to it!) 


* * * * * 


One evening I was out in a row boat with Jimmie, a five- 
year-older. 
“Jimmie,” I inquired, “have you made your first Holy 
Communion?” 
“No, but I’ve seen it,’’ replied the ready Jimmie. 
> > 


“You mean you've seen the little house in the Church where 
God lives?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Well, you know, Jesus loves you so much sles He becomes 
very small so that he can come right into your heart.” 
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Jimmie got a bit frightened, “I don’t—I don’t want to 


“No,” I interrupted. “‘You’re only a little boy now, but 
when you’re seven you'll want Him, won’t you?” 

Jimmie sighed contentedly, “‘Yes.” 

I happened to have with me a notebook with some holy pic- 
tures. One was a picture of our Lord holding a Host; and 
another was of St. Stanislaus receiving Holy Communion 
from the hand of an angel. ‘“‘Now, here are some pictures of 
it,” said I, and explained. ‘And here’s one of our Blessed 
Mother.” 

“How do you know she’s yours?” asked Jimmie. 

““Because God gave her to us for a Mother.” 

“Did you ever see God?” 

“No,” I admitted, “but I know Him. He’s the One that 
made everything. He made you, and me, and that golden 
sun dancing over the silver water, and this boat, and every- 
thing else, and He didn’t need anything to make it with.” 

“Didn’t He have any boards?” 

“No, He didn’t need any boards. That’s what makes Him 
God. He can do everything.” 

“Show me again where He’s all curled up.” 

“He doesn’t have to curl up,” said I, producing the pic- 
tures. “The Host is Jesus, just as He is, but He makes Him- 
self look like a little piece of bread, and the bread isn’t even 
there any more!” 

Jimmie had given me fifteen minutes of the fastest thinking 
I had ever done in my life. 


* * * * * 


Johnnie was only six, but they just couldn’t keep that boy 
out of the First Communion class. The afternoon of the Big 
Day, his mother brought him and his two sisters out to visit his 
sick aunt, a nun. I was convalescing in the same infirmary, 
so Johnnie and one of his sisters honored me with a visit. Of 
course, I remarked about the First Communion suit. Johnnie 
said with a fervor I wish I could capture with my pen (not to 
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speak .of my heart): ; “‘I Jove Jesus... I don’t like the devil. 
He never did anything for me. But Jesus gave me a// that I 
have! More than I want!” 

I gave him and his sister each a lily of the valley and told 
them they might put them on my shrine for our Lady. Later 
when the older sister came in, Johnnie told her eagerly, ‘Our 
Mother will like us. We gave her some flowers.” My eyes 
filled, but I didn’t think Johnnie noticed it. He sidled over to 
me and put his arm around my waist. While I was engaged in 
conversation with his sisters and Johnnie thought he had no 
audience, he picked up a small crucifix and laid it on his shoul- 
der, saying, “I could carry a cross this big.” Then, “Jesus, 
I'll give you an airplane ride,’ and he moved the crucifix 
through the air. 

When he returned to his mother and aunt, he announced, 
“T’'ll have to come often to see that Sister. She’s lonesome.” 

Johnnie’s mother became anxious until his aunt explained 
that the innocence of the child had probably caused my eyes 


to fill. How truly she spoke! For when does God display 
His power more sweetly than when ‘“‘Wisdom...makes the 
tongues of infants eloquent?” 


Is This Progress? 


“If progress is measured by elimination of pain, there has been more 
intense and widespread suffering so far in the twentieth century than in 
any two or three centuries put together. Casualties and victims of war 
and disaster were reckoned by the thousands in the past. During the four 
years of World War I, over thirty-five million were killed and wounded: 
‘Accurate figures are not-available, but it is estimated that over 8,000,000 
men were killed in battle; over 9,000,000 were permanently crippled; 
and over 21,000,000 were wounded more or less seriously. The destruction 
of property was so great that it cannot be estimated.’ The losses and de- 
struction of World War II also defy estimation. . . . 

“If the conquest of pain, preservation of life and property, and increase 
in comfort and well-being, then, be taken as the criterion of progress, the 
Twentieth Century has a long way to go to catch up with any century in 
the Dark or Middle Ages” (from The Bond of Peace, by Michael Kent, p. 
120). 





The Liturgy and Catholic Education 


By Broruer U. Atrrep, F.S.C. 
Mont La Salle College, Napa, Calif. 


1. What the Liturgical Movement Is Not 


Roughly since the beginning of the century, there has been 
taking place a revival of Christian life known as the Liturgical 
Movement. As is the case with every: vital change, not all 
efforts have been along the main line of progress. There has 
been overemphasis here, following blind trails there, wars of 
words, name calling, affection, misunderstanding, and the 
whole gamut of human reactions. 

Lest there be any misconception, then, it is important to 
clear the mind of notions that would hinder a just appreciation 
of the nature of the liturgy and its place in life. First of all, 
we may say very definitely that the liturgical movement is zot 
primitiveness or historicism. To hear some talk, one would 
judge that such was the case. The main thesis of this school 
of thought would seem to be that the primitive Church had 
whatever there could be of value in the liturgy: therefore, we 
must return to what it did. If it isn’t the primitive church that 
is invoked, it is some other age such as the Middle Ages. In 
the effort to make everything fit in snugly with such precon- 
ceived ideas, much of the actual history of the Church has to 
be overlooked. For example, to believe some people, practi- 
cally all prayer in the early Church was liturgical. Yet, ac- 
cording to an article in the Ecclesiastical Review (Jan., 1936, 
p. 5) by Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. “private prayer doubtless 
played a more important réle in the life of the early followers 
of Christ than liturgical prayer. Prayer at the third, sixth, 
and ninth hour; prayer in the morning, in the evening, and at 
midnight: in fact, in Christian antiquity, the observance of 
those hours from which the Canonical Hours have sprung was 
entirely the affair of the individual.” 

Another idea is that Holy Communion was received nor- 
mally during the Holy Sacrifice. Yet, in Rome about 220 a.p., 
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the faithful customarily received Holy Communion in their 
homes every morning. The same author states: “We would 
naturally suppose that Holy Communion was received during 
the course of the Mass on Sundays, and on other days when the 
Holy Sacrifice was not offered; but we must understand that 
the primitive Church did not look upon the-reception of Holy 
Communion outside of Mass with the same disfavor that many 
of our contemporaries do” (idid., p. 6). 

Again, in regard to the place of the altar, it is often stated 
that the priest faced the people. Yet, in sober fact, the priest 
faced towards the East and in case the church had been built 
with the apse in the West, the priest faced the people. But 
there was no particular significance in his thus facing the peo- 
ple. In fact, Mass is directed to God by priest and people and 
it would seem to be more appropriate that priest and people 
orient themselves towards the same direction. Similarly, 
much ado is made about gothic vestments which are supposed 
to be more liturgical than modern vestments. If so, we cannot 
base our argument simply on the fact that they are more an- 
cient. 

The truth is that liturgy is a living thing and there is room 
for growth even in the twentieth century.: The Mass, as we 
have it today, is certainly not the same in externals as the Mass 
as celebrated by our Divine Lord at the Last Supper. There 
has taken place a development in the course of the Church’s 
life in time. And who is to assure us that now all such change 
must cease, that henceforth we must adhere rigidly to the 
forms of the past? If the Church is a living organism, then 
growth far from being interdicted is to be expected. Thus we 
may say R.I.P. to primitiveness and historicism and look to 
some more rational way of deciding what is suitable and what 
is not suitable for divine worship. 

Another tendency closely related to those previously men- 
tioned is a great emphasis on externals. To be liturgical in the 
minds of many consists in remodeling the altar and vestments, 
in the rearrangement of statues, in the reform of ecclesiastical 
music, and the like. Many with a hankering for the odd and 
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the exotic go about looking for elements that will distinguish 
their church from every other Church—and they call the 
result liturgical. But this phase is passing too, and through 
the mist we are beginning at long last to see that the liturgical 
movement consists essentially in a readjustment of externals 
no more than the reconstruction of society consists in remodel- 
ing our outworn institutions. 


2. Liturgy and Its Place in the Christian Life 


In a word, the liturgical movement is pointless, unless there 
is a vivid realization of the true nature of liturgy. This is noth- 
ing more or Jess than the prayer life of the Church: the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ pouring forth in union with Christ, its 
Head, to the Eternal Father in the unityof the same Holy Spirit, 
adoration, praise, thanksgiving, petition, and reparation. 
It is a participation of the Church on earth in the Holy, Holy 
angelic choirs and the praises of the Saints. 

The importance of the liturgy in life cannot be overempha- 
sized. For it must never be forgotten that Christianity is not 
a doctrine, nor a moral code, but a new life: Jesus living in His 
members. The Church, that is, the group of people who live 
by Christ, continues the life of Christ in the world. Now, 
what was the most important phase of the life of our Lord? 
Was it His preaching, His miracles, even His death? No. It 
was the homage of praise and adoration that was directed 
ceaselessly towards His Father. In this we see how insignifi- 
cant the mere externals of any human life are in comparison 
with the acts of the soul in its relation with God. Think of 
Nazareth with its homely and ordinary externals. Think of our 
Lord’s poverty, His lack of cultural training or formal educa- 
tion, His lowly social background. Such circumstances, the 
very events tell us in no uncertain terms, have nothing to do 
with true greatness and intense living. For the kingdom of 
God is within. 

Yet, how many Christians we find at the present time labor- 
ing under the incubus of a gross externalism. They want to be 
doing things at a tremendous rate and conceive that the more 
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they do the greater they are in God’s sight. Prayer and union 
with God, living with the Church and Jesus Christ in render- 
ing ceaseless homage and praise to the Eternal Father are ever 
so far from their minds. The result is that their lives while ap- 
parently full of good works are yet largely defective, because 
these works are not filled with the spirit of Christ. 

Since the most important activity of Christ was the loving 
adoration He rendered His Father, so the greatest activity of 
the Church is her liturgy, i.e., the praise, adoration, thanksgiv- 
ing, petition she offers to God in union with Her Head. Only 
those members of the Church who participate fully and intelli- 
gently in this phase of her life can ever hope to take on the 
mind of Christ and live fully by His life. On this, therefore, do 
all efforts to improve the spiritual life of the faithful depend; 
on this must the greatest efforts of pastors and educators be 
exerted. 


3. Inner Reality 


The important thing, then, is not to become so immersed in 
externals and non-essentials as to lose sight of the great reali- 
ties. Take the Mass, for example, which is the greatest litur- 
gical act and therefore the greatest act of the Church. We can, 
if we choose, start in a very formal way to explain the different 
parts of the Mass with their background in history, as well as 
the detailed method of using the Missal. But in the end, we 
might leave a very confused and dissatisfied state of mind 
among our students. Before getting into such minutiae, why 
not explain clearly what the Mass is, its relation to the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross and our part in it? In this way, students 
would arrive at a broad general concept of the Mass which 
would enable them to assist at it properly, Missal or no Missal. 

In such a presentation, we would have to emphasize the 
following. In the Mass, Jesus sacrifices Himself to His Father 
by completely submitting Himself to the will of His Father. 
He accepts all that God the Father wants, even to His 
death on the cross. But He is not acting alone. The priest 
and all members of the Church, especially those present at the 
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Holy Sacrifice, are being offered with Him. We can point to 
the “we” portions of the Missal text to indicate that we are 
not merely present at Mass, but actually offering it with the 
priest. Mass is an action. We are sacrificing ourselves to the 
Father in union with our Head Jesus Christ. By this act, we 
offer to God all that we have and all that we are; we offer our- 
selves to do His holy will perfectly in spite of all it will cost us; 
we offer to accept whatever he allows to befall us. As we think 
in specific detail of the hardships or difficulties of our day, we 
can lay before God a complete sacrifice, which God will ac- 
cept most graciously because it is offered in union with His 
Beloved Son. 

Under the heading of these general considerations, it would 
be in place to explain what is meant by the lay priesthood— 
that participation in Christ’s life which begins at baptism, in- 
creases at confirmation and the other sacraments. 

Again, Holy Communion must be shown not merely as a pri- 
vate act of devotion, but as an integral part of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. We offer ourselves to God, and God in return offers us 
something immensely greater, His own Divine Son, so that 
by His living in us we may be able to complete the sacrifice of 
ourselves made by intention during the Mass. 

The sacraments are part of the liturgy and their implications 
for Christian living should be well indicated. In the Epistles 
of St. Paul, we find him constantly reminding the faithful 
about their baptism: that was the great event of their lives, 
their new birth by which they began to live in Christ. Simi- 
larly, the Christian should ever remind himself of this event of 
events: it means that he has broken definitely with the devil 
and the maxims of the world and taken on the yoke of Christ. 
He must then continually ask himself whether he is living up to 
his promises. The renewal of baptismal vows is a practice well 
calculated to make this sacrament more of a force in life than 
it might otherwise be. 

Confirmation is the sacrament that marks the passage to 
Christian adulthood. Nowadays, it is being recognized more 
and more as an important element in life. For it inducts the 
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Christian into the work of Catholic Action and apostolic ac- 
tivity. He is no longer thinking merely of his own sanctifica- 
tion, but like the apostles after the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
he goes out to conquer the world for Christ. 

Confession; though generally regarded as a sort of private 
affair, is a powerful means for keeping the soul in shape and 
thus strengthening its Christ-life. Even confession that does 
not involve mortal sin thus becomes a tower of strength against 
the enemies of the Mystical Body. 

And so we could go through the other sacraments. What we 
should lay stress on, then, is not so much a wealth of ceremonial 
or such technical points as matter and form, but the functional 
value of these great means of grace. 


4. Promoting Liturgical Living 


Our efforts to promote liturgical living may be divided into 
two main groups: instruction and practice. The liturgy being 
so vital to Christian living should not only be dealt with in a 


set course in one phase of the religion program, but should run 
through the whole period of school life. A practice that seems 
to work out well is to devote one period a week in high school 
to this work. This, of course, could be supplemented by daily 
reflections on the liturgy of each day—the saint of the day, 
for example, or the feast, or some part of the Mass. But the 
weekly lesson provides an opportunity for a continuous litur- 
gical formation. Fora while the Mass of the following Sunday 
can be gone over in conjunction with a Missal. Nowadays 
with cheap Sunday missals available there is no reasonable ex- 
cuse for a student not having one. At the same time, over and 
over again, the large ideas about the Mass can be brought in 
until the students make them part of their thinking and living. 

Introducing students to the use of the Missal is one of the 
more effective means of securing full participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. For beginners, the Sunday Missal with 
its less complicated arrangement (and lower price) is appropri- 
ate. In a more detailed course on the liturgy, the St. Andrew. 
Missal or the Roman Missal could well be used as the textbook, 
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for each has numerous notes to say nothing of the actual words 
of the Common and the Proper for all days of the year. It 
must be remembered, however, that the words of the Mass, 
though rather transparent to us after years of familiarity and 
study, may be quite opaque to students. A little questioning 
would convince us of this. It is important, then, to see that 
they understand the words and note how they fit into the gen- 
eral pattern of the Mass. The Missal has an important func- 
tion to perform since it takes a person out of his own narrow 
way of prayer and gives him the spirit of the larger-~prayer of 
the Church. Personal prayer, even at Mass, is liable to be too 
individualistic. One prays in this mode to God as a single in- 
dividual rather than as a member of the Body of Christ; one 
prays for one’s self and one’s own needs, rather than for the 
whole Body of Christ; one prays mostly for favors, instead of 
forgetting self to glorify God in such magnificent words as 
““We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy 
great glory”; or “By Him and with Him and in Him is to 
Thee, God the Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost all 
honor and glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

But on the other hand, it is not necessary to go to such ex- 
tremes as to make a fetish of the Missal, as if to imply that any 
person not using it is suspected of not having assisted at Mass, 
or to come right out positively: “No Missal, no Mass.” 
What, pray, were the first Christians and so many fervent 
souls doing all through the ages before Missals were available? 
Isn’t the truth rather that the Missal is an excellent means to 
help us participate in the Mass properly? But it is only a 
means. The essential thing is to enter into the Mass heart and 
soul, to partake of Christ’s sacrifice by uniting ourselves to 
Him, sacrificing ourselves on the altar with Him to the Eternal 
Father. It seems perfectly possible to me that a person might 
find that he could do this more fruitfully at times without a 
Missal than with one. However, for the ordinary Catholic 
who has not much spiritual background and resorts to the 
Rosary, litanies, other extraneous devotions, or mere dreami- 
ness during the Holy Sacrifice, the Missal is practically a neces- 
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sity, if more intelligent and fruitful participation in the Mass 
is to be achieved. 

The liturgy is so extremely important in education because 
in the years after school life is over, it will be the main contact 
of our former students with the Church. If they have been 
solidly grounded in this phase of living, Mass will not be some 
sort of foggy occurrence which they must attend or go to hell, 
but they will understand the Mass and thus be on the way to 
eternal life. Moreover, the liturgical formation they re- 
ceived will bring them to live actively the life of Christ in its 
different phases from one end of the year to the other. They 
will thus be receiving continually that most fundamental edu- ° 
cation which the Church provides for all her children, for in 
presenting the life of Christ and living it over and over again, 
she would have us become conformable to Him. This seasonal 
life of the Church, then, should color our educational program 
with lively tints so that it will stand out in an unmistakable 
way. 

Instructing and enthusing students about the Mass need not 
be limited to the religion course. There can be special slide 
lectures, study circles, religious bulletins, posters, and all 
other means of propaganda available for the popularization of 
ideas. 

In the domain of practice, one of the principal means of 
bringing the active participation of the Mass to the fore, is the 
Dialog Mass. The proponents of this measure work on the 
very practical idea that it is much easier to put over the notion 
of active participation by getting people to do something than 
by telling them about it. In the simplest form, it consists of 
the people answering, preferably in Latin, what the altar boy 
usually does. In a more advanced form, the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Confiteor and Domine non sum dignus are 
recited either in Latin or in the vernacular. This has been 
tried in many parishes and schools and found to increase inter- 
est in the Mass. But it must not be expected to work like a 
charm. In addition to the careful preparation required for 
making the recitation something reverent, unified, and impres- 
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sive, there should be continuous instructions regarding the 
Mass, so that the practice will not degenerate into a routine 
procedure. Without the spirit, it could soon become just an- 
other meaningless custom and do more harm than good. 


5. Conclusion 


From whatever angle we view the matter, the promotion of 
the liturgical movement in our schools is absolutely basic. 
For we do not attain the end of Christian education unless our 
students are formed to participate in this important work of 
the Mystical Body, the prayer of Christ in His Church. It is 
‘ only to the extent that they live in this life with Christ that 
they are fruitful branches of the True Vine. If we feel that our 
efforts in Christian education have not been as successful as 
we might wish, perhaps the trouble is just here: We may have 
been emphasizing works, action, to the neglect of the interior 
life without which works fail to attain their full value before 


God. 





Teaching Sisters Study Character 
Formation 


Ill. The Teacher Like Her Model, Must 
Image Virtue 


By Sister M. Avure ia, O.S.F., M.A. 
Mount Alvernia, Millvale, Pa. 


“T am still not clear about how we can, day after day, 
carry out in our teaching the ideals of Christ. You know what 
I mean—to be patient and kind when we meet with no re- 
sponse; or, to keep on trying to train the character of boys 
and girls when we see no improvement,” Sister Mauritia at 
last took courage to say. 

Sister Faustina had been silent during the entire discussion 
Now she frankly admitted that she too was puzzled. “Sister, 
I am still uncertain about how to proceed in teaching children 
to practice virtue. I realize that our Lord is the Model for 
us teachers. But my difficulty is to see how our Lord taught 
His Apostles and His disciples, and the people: how He went 
about it. I know that He was patient and kind and consider- 
ate in His dealings with others. But how did he get the 
others to do what He taught them? Did He just show them?” 

Sister Gaudentia considered for a moment: then she re- 
replied: ‘Sister Faustina, your problem is a very practical 
one and I believe that the answer to it will solve most of our 
difficulties. Let us continue our study of Christ. Nearly 
two thousand years ago Christ brought His character educa- 
tion program to a sick and suffering world. ‘I am come that 
they may have life and that they may have it more abun- 
dantly’ (John, x. 10). Christ insisted on belief, but also on 
man’s living up to his belief. He practiced what He preached. 
But how did He teach? By word and example. He taught 
directly and indirectly. From time to time He spoke to His 
Apostles, or to the people in a formal manner, as when He 
gave the Sermon on the Mount. At other times, He made use 

629 
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of various means to make clear a truth He wished to drive 
home, as when He saw how the invited guests strove for the 
first places at the table: or when He noticed the disputes 
among His disciples. He made use of objects to illustrate a 
point, such as the lilies of the field or the tree. Most of His 
teaching was done while He walked through the countryside 
with His Apostles and disciples. It was on these journeys 
that He came closer to them for it was then they learned to 
know Him more intimately. Then they could*see that He 
practiced what He taught. 

“They heard how gently He spoke to the poor and afflicted; 
how generously He forgave Mary Magdalen and rewarded her 
fidelity with His personal friendship. They heard Him say, 
‘Do good to them that hate you,’ and they saw how calmly 
He treated those who tried to catch Him by their deceitful 
cunning. ‘Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s’ (Mark, xii. 17). 
Now, for the practical application to ourselves. But perhaps 
each one of you will wish to make her own reflections and 
apply them to her own teaching methods.” Sister Gaudentia 
sat down somewhat exhausted from her lengthy discourse. 

The Sisters were silent for a few moments. Presently 
Sister Mary Ann spoke: “Sister, I think I see your point. 
Christ described Himself-as ‘the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life’ (John, xiv. 6). While the teacher explains the truth, 
she must give constant evidence that she herself lives and 
moves and has her being in the Truth. Being a teacher, and a 
religious teacher at that, she must make her life accord with 
the truth that she teaches, and in this way she vitalizes 
everything she does and every one with whom she comes in 
contact. I read somewhere recently this statement: “Tshe 
wrong sort of teacher may become quite adept in the use of 
devices and techniques, the wrong sort of teacher may suc- 
ceed in covering every subject very efficiently, but the wrong 
kind of teacher cannot make the right kind of persons out of 
boys and girls, nor inspire them with joy and delight in the 
service of God according to God’s desires.’ 





TEACHING SISTERS STUDY CHARACTER FORMATION 


Christ as Teacher and Model 


“To form Christ in the hearts of our pupils, that is our ideal. 
We must aim high. But we can do this only if we first go 
ourselves to Christ and learn from Him, then lead our chil- 
dren toHim. Success or failure depends upon how we capital- 
ize the potent charm and the irresistible appeal of the life of 
Christ. To be practical, let us examine Christ’s methods, 
Christ’s techniques in teaching. I think we can summarize 
the whole problem of how to train the characters of our chil- 
dren by following the course laid out for us by our Divine 
Master. Christ taught formally and informally; He used 
familiar objects and scenes to make clear His teaching. I 
think Sister Constantia has prepared a fine exposition of 
Christ’s routine, if I may so call it. I had the pleasure of ° 
reading her paper the other day, and I think it fits in very well 
with what Sister Gaudentia has been saying.” 

Sister Mary Ann looked appealingly to Sister Constantia 
who blushed at this unlooked-for compliment from Sister 
Mary Ann. Sister Hortense smiled encouragingly and Sister 
Constantia began: “I must confess, that Sister Gaudentia 
permitted me to see her notes a few days ago and I was im- 
mediately struck by their practical aspects. So I went to 
work and developed a few ideas that came to me. As Sister 
showed us, Christ taught formally and informally; the teacher 
likewise may give formal talks, such as a five- or ten-minute 
talk at the beginning of each session. But her most effective 
teaching will be done incidentally, that is when occasion pre- 
sents itself. 


Reducing Precept to Practice 


“Let meillustrate: Suppose that in the morning the teacher 
gives a prepared talk on the virtue of justice. She explains 
simply what, this virtue means, how it can be practiced by 
boys and girls, how our Lord and the Saints practiced it. 
Then she may suggest some very definite thought for the day; 
for example, ‘I shall try to be fair in my work today’; or, ‘I 
shall be honest with my teacher today’; or, ‘I shall respect the 
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rights of my neighbor today, by not doing anything that is 
not fair.’ Then the teacher may write a motto on the board, 
or she may have one prepared beforehand. She encourages 
the children to read this motto, or quotation, from time to 
“time during the day. This is the formal, or direct teaching. 
As the lessons of the day proceed, the teacher may notice that 
Jack is copying his arithmetic from James. Quietly she 
steps over to Jack and whispers: ‘Play fair, Jack; be true 
to yourself: you can do that problem yourself if you try.’ 
Or, she notices Mary Jones daydreaming during the English 
period. Very gently she calls Mary to recite; or addresses a 
question to her that will recall her to her work; or by an ex- 
pressive look she reminds Mary of the resolution made in the 
‘morning. At recess the teacher will have many opportuni- 
ties for such informal teaching and training. A word, a look, 
a gesture will be sufficient if she has proved to her children 
that she is really interested in them.” 


The Value and Use of Visual Aids 


“Sister Constantia, would you use posters and mottoes or 
quotations in the primary grades?’ Sister Mauritia queried. 

“‘To some extent, yes, Sister. The smaller children are more 
impressed by what they see than by what they hear. Pic- 
tures, posters, simple mottoes and quotations are wonderful 
helps and serve to remind the little ones as well as to stimulate 
their interest. Even in the first grade these visual aids may 
be used with great profit,’”’ Sister Constantia replied. 

“From what you say, Sister, I take it that the brief talks 
given at the opening period of each session should form the 
keynote of the day’s practice. Am I right?” Sister Eustace 
asked. 

“Yes, Sister; but this talk must come from the heart. 
Children know that the lesson you give is for life. It is im- 
portant that the teacher be a model of all she teaches. Self- 
control and patience, self-sacrifice and self-restraint—these 
form the basis of the whole Christian life. Be sincere. If you 
are not sincere, the children will soon see through you. So be 
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thoroughly sincere, be careful of the common and ordinary 
things, the plain and everyday virtues.” 

“Sister, may I say something?” Sister Clementine asked. 

‘Most certainly, Sister; we shall be glad to have your con- 
tribution,” Sister Hortense replied. 

“T once heard a primary teacher say that she taught her 
little ones to meditate every day. I was rather astonished at 
this, but Sister told me that this meditation consists of a brief 
one- or two-minute consideration of some religious truth or 
mystery, adapted to the capacity of the children. For ex- 
ample, during Lent Sister has the class think about some 
phase of the sufferings of our dear Lord. Sister herself plans 
these little meditations very carefully and her little pupils are 
deeply affected by the thoughts she presents to them. I have 
had an opportunity to see this for myself. I wonder if that 
idea could be carried out in the other primary grades?” Sister 
Clementine questioned. 

“That is an interesting and practical idea. I can see its 
possibilities for stimulating interest in acquiring the habit of 
practicing a certain virtue,’ Sister Mary Ann declared. 
“However, I wonder if some one can tell me how I can cor- 
relate character building and—, well, say, arithmetic.” 

“That is not very difficult, provided one is alert and eager 
to make use of every occasion to instill good habits. In teach- 
ing arithmetic, for example, a child may have difficulty in 
overcoming the habit of copying, or looking at the work of his 
companions. Here isa fine chance to bring out the thought of 
fair play, which is part of the cardinal virtue of Justice. A few 
well-chosen words will set the child on the right path to think 
for himself and to seek what he can do to solve the problem 
by his own efforts,” Sister Laurentine answered. 

“There are many occasions during the day for the develop- 
‘ment of good habits and it is here that the religious teacher 
should be at her best. Mindful of the example of her Divine 


- Model, she will seize every opportunity to direct and to guide 


the thoughts and the actions of her pupils into the right chan- 
nels,” Sister Gaudentia concluded. 
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Weaving the Virtues into the Woof of Our Being 


“But which virtues shall we teach?” Sister Eustace asked. 

“The virtues we should teach are the cardinal virtues, for 
as their name implies, they are the foundations for all other 
virtues. I would suggest that-we concentrate our efforts on 
one virtue for a definite period of time. Suppose we center 
our attention for the coming month on the virtue of Justice. 
This virtue includes many acts that will help us to decrease 
the tendencies so prevalent today among our young people, 
particularly, that of disregarding the rights of others. Then 
in turn we can take the other cardinal virtues, Prudence, 
Temperance and Fortitude. Let us study how we can make 
the virtues attractive to the children by correlating them with 
the study of the Life of Christ. As an example, I suggest that 
we list the various ways in which the children may practice 
Justice. When any one has the virtue of Justice he acknowl- 
edges the rights of others, and he has the good will to do 
what he can to give to every one his due. It will not be dif- 
ficult.to see how this idea may be developed to counteract the 
actions we deplore so much among our children today, such 
as the wanton defacement of walls, sidewalks, buildings, etc.; 
and a disregard of the rights and feelings of others. The 
virtue of Justice also includes honesty, sincerity, self-control, 
patience, and a number of other everyday virtues. The Life 
of Christ is a fertile field for the religious teacher; here she can 
get the inspiration for the practice of every virtue. Fair 
play, for example, is clearly evident in the story of the Widow’s 
Mite, or in the account of the tribute to be paid to Caesar. 
Sympathy and understanding is shown in the miracles of the 
loaves and fishes, in the healing of the blind, the sick, and in 
the raising of the dead to life. And so we can go through the 
whole life of Christ and study His ideals in all the actions of 
everyday life.” 

Noting the lateness of the hour, Sister Mary Hortense — 
brought the meeting to a close and proposed that the Sisters 
devote the next four conferences to a detailed study of the 
cardinal virtues as practiced by Christ. Sister Hortense 
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concluded with the following words: “Much depends upon 
the manner in which the school day is begun. The 
teacher, fresh from the Source of all good, should begin the 
day as if she were ‘another Christ’ come down from the moun- 
tain. Therefore, let us picture ourselves as Christ descending 
from the mountain to bring truth, peace and happiness to the 
children. Coming directly from the Tabernacle, where just a 
few short hours ago, we were in close communion with Christ, 
the Master Teacher, we should bear about with us, through- 
out the day, the fragrance, the charm, and the holiness which a 
Spouse of Christ, fresh from His rapturous Embrace in Holy 
Communion, ought to possess. Let us remember the pa- 
tience, the sweetness, the tenderness of Jesus towards those 
with whom He came in contact. Remember His serenity 
in the face of opposition; His calm in sufferings and trials; 
His gentleness towards sinners; His moderation in all things. 
Sisters, if we do this, if we keep always before our eyes our 


Divine Model, we shall surely have the answer to that per- 
plexing problem—How Can We Improve Our Character Train- 
ing? God bless you, Sisters.”” And with these words Sister 
Mary Hortense closed the discussion. 

Little Sister Mary Ann was happy, for she had found the 
secret, the great secret of making her boys and girls more 
Christlike—she herself must become Another Christ. 


roipbr 











Physical Education in Catholic Schools 


By Sister M. Verona, O.P. 
4518 N. Lowell, Chicago, Ill. 


The Summer School Special of 1945 for some teaching Sis- 
ters was a course in physical education. Yes, it was mandatory 
for many of us, and to those who are striving to put impressive 
letters of the alphabet behind their names it meant sacrificing 
a good course in literature, mathematics or languages in order 
to put on tennis shoes and romp around in the afternoon sun 
or on a gymnasium floor. 

The mother of one of the Sisters wrote to her saying, 
“Mary, it’s late in the day you’re going in for such things; 
and I’m sure you must find a gym suit rather odd especially 
after wearing the beautiful habit of yours for so long.’’ Mary, 
being beautiful, forty, and Irish, couldn’t resist teasing her 
mother a bit, but she finally wrote telling “Mom” that the 
gym suit was nothing less than an old habit, patched. But 
Mary was taking physical education and bringing into play 
muscles which she had long forgotten, or never knew existed. 
This was a bit strenuous after twenty years of mere teaching, 
stopping playground fights and standing as a shining light 
for more than one confused youngster. 

Why insist that she demonstrate that she knows how to 
pitch a ball, when she has really known how for years? Why 
teach her a Hansel and Gretel dance when she has taught 
many of them for school plays? Why not let her study her 
Shakespeare or her French for the six short weeks of summer 
school? 


Physical Education becoming Mandatory 


After delving through much reading material on the sub- 
ject of physical education and after chasing a ball for six 
weeks I am convinced that physical education is to be an addi- 
tional subject taught in our-Catholic Schools. The reason for 
this formal acceptance of the subject is that it is a law passed 
636 
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recently by some states, and not so recently by others; but 
now most of our country boasts of a statute which demands 
that physical education be taught in all our public schools. 
Catholic schools are not strictly bound by this law but in order 
_to keep our schools up to the highest possible standards, we 
must by sheer force of competition, if nothing else, teach 
physical education in our schools. All this may be a fore- 
runner of enforced military training or it may be just what it 
seems to be, a systematized course in training the body of the 
child as well as the mind of the child. 

Military authorities say that only half of our boys were 
physically fit for the training needed to prepare them for war. 
That is probably true. However, seeing what they have 
given and taken in the last few years, it is a little farfetched 
to put forth the thought that the youth of the forties is but a 
step ahead of the glue factory. Americans still have the re- 
quired muscle tone in spite of their rather easy mode of life. 
Why? Because we are an.outdoor people. Our girls are hard 
and brown from the tennis court and the swimming pool. 
Our boys are harder and browner than the boys of Germany, 
France, or Russia. They have proved their fitness as well as 
their stability and their courage. 


Penalty of Physical Unfitness 


But the half who were physically unfit—what about them? 
Had they been physically fit the war would have been won 
much sooner and with less casualties. Had their defects been 
noted in childhood, perhaps they could have been remedied, 
strengthened, cured. Then they, too, would have partaken 
in the sports of high school and college; and they as they 
passed before their draft board would not have received the 
qualification of 4-F, or more accurately said, disqualification. 

There are obstacles retarding the formal teaching of physi- 
cal education in our elementary parochial schools. Objec- 
tions may be expected from the teaching sisters, from the 
pastor and from the parents themselves. The barriers pre- 
sented are not insurmountable save in the minds of those who 
wish to make them so. 
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The sisters will play the lead in this program. While they 
are not against it, it is only true to say that many of them do 
not promote it. The reasons for this are mostly on the nega- 
tive side. To dash around after a ball is not considered lady- 
like; their religious habits were not intended for such activi- 
ties; and—we may as well be honest—many sisters do not 
care to be jarred out of their set little routine. Even if the 
teaching of physical education were looked upon more kindly, 
we would adhere to the standards of the early nineties which 
line up something like this: 

1. It must require very little time; 

2. It must be inexpensive; 

3. It should not need trained teachers; 

4. It should not call for equipment. 

The trend in the elementary school today is towards placing 
the teaching of physical education in the hands of the teacher. 
This is educationally sound, but many teaching sisters have 
not had the necessary instruction to enable them to qualify for 
teaching it. Physical education was not necessary for their 
teacher’s certificate. Present-day teaching certificates of most 
states require that teachers secure this training. 


Overcoming the Handicap of Difficulties 


We Sisters who are a vital part of America’s educational 
system are among the world’s busiest people. Our day usually 
starts at 5:30 a.m., and we go quite steadily along until about 
10:00 p.m. Physical education, while not extracurricular, 
is an added subject calling for additional time, preparation, 
and equipment. 

The Pastor is the backbone of our Catholic Schools; without 
him there would be no school. Rarely—I may say. never—do 
you find a pastor without keen intelligence and a thorough 
education well bolstered with wit and a deep understanding of 
human nature. He may, however, consider physical educa- 
tion a fad, and have little sympathy with the idea of devoting 
from twenty minutes to half-an-hour a day to teaching 
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children how to play games, when the time could be well spent 
memorizing the Catechism, especially after his young Ameri- 
cans have broken more school windows than he could induce 
them to pay for. 

Lack of equipment usually results from lack of money. In 
many instances Catholic schools have no extra money and the 
pastor has a difficult time paying the interest on the debt. 
Therefore, expenditure for equipment is not to be considered. 

Parent opposition may enter in. We Catholic teachers have 
no more of this to contend with than do public school teachers. 
What is the teacher to do when mother sends a note saying, 
“Please keep Johnnie in today. I don’t want him to go out.” 
There is but one thing to do; let Johnnie sit, and take the class 
out for its period of directed play. There is simply no point in 
flying in the face of an irate parent. Frankly, little opposition 
is presented when it comes to what is good for Johnnie—espe- 
cially if it pleases him. 


Developing Brain and Brawn 


However as the years have gone on, we have come to realize 
more thoroughly that we must develop the whole child. This 
thought is put forth in almost every educational magazine 
one reads. It is an accepted fact that public schools pointedly 
omit developing any of the spiritual in their students. Never- 
theless we must admit that they are correct in their assump- 
tion that brawn as well as brain must be developed. We 
Catholics lean more towards developing brain. Mental powers 
and a deep spiritual outlook based solidly on faith have always 
been our goal. Still we must not neglect to develop the 
muscles of our children in our earnest endeavor to train their 
minds to accept fractions and their souls to have a deep reali- 
zation of the ten commandments. 

We know the need of such a course in our school program; 
and while we have not formally taught physical education 
under this particular title, we have ever held the code of good 
sportsmanship before our children. Our Catholic colleges and 
universities have encouraged sports to a high degree. Notre 
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Dame, for example, has put out as good a football team as any 
other institution of higher learning in the United States. 

It is true that in our elementary schools athletics have not 
been given first place, since with us, first things come first; 
and the locker room and the gym floor have not been given 
precedence over the library and the laboratory. It is but 
fair to assert that physical education does not ask for preced- 
ence, but it is honest also to admit that many a fullback or 
quarterback or halfback is carried through college because of 
his ability to manage a football and not because of his ability 
to master a textbook. 

With the change in educational philosophy the body of the 
. child is given more consideration than it has ever been given 
before. Physical education is a systematic building and 
toughening process in which muscles and nerves are rounded 
out to development in agility, codrdination, rhythm, and en- 
durance. In this it is valuable only to the extent that it helps 
to develop the child’s body. But do not the skills of codrdina- 


tion and the aptitude of steady nerves contribute greatly to 
inner peace and tranquil minds? 


Stressing the Need of Systematic Training 


Knowing that physical education is really a slow upbuilding 
process we must realize that no haphazard application of a 
glorified recess period for two days a week, with a month 
skipped in between, will ever contribute to the ultimate aim 
of physical education. The subject must be presented in as 
systematic and as well-planned a manner as is the course in 
geography or arithmetic; it must also be as regular and as 
skillfully directed, if any kind of benefits are to accrue from it. 

The great goal towards which physical education works, 
makes its attainment worth more than any effort we can ex- 
pend. The developmentof a well-rounded child both mentally 
and physically will not result from inertness, inaptness, or in- 
aptitude on the part of the teacher. Our sense of values imme- 
diately makes the objections against physical education ab- 
surd. 
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The fact that many teaching sisters are not prepared to 
teach physical education in their schools is not an insurmount- 
able difficulty. There is no reason why we cannot get pre- 
pared by taking a course or two in physical education. Yes, 
yes, I know—the hot sun, the long habits—but those things 
don’t carry weight when one is interested in winning a baseball 
game. Take the course; it will provide you with new ideas, 
sore muscles, and the credits necessary to teach the skills of 
throwing a ball or dropping your bat before you run. 

The pastor was mentioned as a possible difficulty. He really 
isn’t. He may be found highly enthusiastic about the objec- 
tives of intramural sports. It would be a safe guess to say that 
the pastor will back the physical education program in so far 
as he is financially able. 


Doing Much with Little 


Equipment or lack of it is not necessarily a major item. 
One may do much with little or, if need be, with no equip- 
ment. Should balls be needed, the children will quickly find 
balls—and all girls know where there is an old piece of clothes 
line. Most schools, too, have a piano which will be of value in 
rhythm games; but if one isn’t at hand you can manage just 
as well without it. Did you ever try tapping out rhythms with 
a stick? 

The child’s urge to activity must have an outlet. Children 
inherit a desire to play, but they do not inherit the knowledge 
of correct playing of games. The desire but not the knowledge 
leads to uncontrolled activity, oftentimes of a mischievous 
nature. Aimless doing is not the type of activity which pro- 
motes growth and development. It leads to behavior which is 
not influenced by activity. Behavior which is influenced by 
activity leads to thoughtful expressing of actions in which 
habits are formed, emotions controlled, and expression taught. 
For instance, learning how to handle the body efficiently is an 
art in itself. Just to know how to lift a suitcase, raise a win- 
dow, pick up objects from the floor, how to walk up and down 
stairs, how to swim, to throw and run and play—all this is 
everyday activity; and there is a right way of doing it. 
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Programs for the Classroom 


A complete physical education program usable in a class- 
room is difficult to present in this article. But the books, 
Teaching Physical Education in the Elementary School by Salt, 
Fox, Douthett and Stevens (published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York 18, N. Y.) and Graded Lessons in Funda- 
mentals of I hysical Education by Baker, Warnock, Christensen 
(also published by Barnes and Company) are most valuable to 
the grade school teacher. The first of these gives a program 
from the first to the sixth grades, while the second presents a 
physical education program in the form of lesson plans in 
which objectives, activities, and outcomes stand in a system- 
atic progression from the first to the sixth grades. 

In a class I attended, a group of Sisters regarded the slight, 
girlish teacher with all the respect they would have given the 
most dignified of professors; but they were entirely un- 
acquainted with her and she with them. She, I believe, was 
rather apprehensive of her students. At the end of the first 
week she was at least assured that her pupils were most 
pliable, since all she had to do was suggest what she wished 
and it was carried to its fulfillment on the wings of good 
humor—and she appreciated this. As a physical education 
instructor she had probably even worried as to what she would 
wear in going through her gymnastics before a group of women 
who are considered a bit apart from other people. Would a 
gym suit shock the Sisters? She must have known that it 
wouldn’t, for she wore one from the very first, and none of us 
thought two pins about it. 

From all points of view the course was successful, and each 
sister went back to her classroom with the full conviction that 
the teaching of physical education in a systematic way is not 
a bit of fluff but practical American good sense. 





John Henry Cardinal Newman 


By Georce Carver, A. B., Litt. D. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I. The Crucible of Trial 


A hundred years ago, October 8, 1845, one of its greatest 
heroes entered the Church, John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
In not the ordinary sense was he a hero. No world-wide travel 
among infidels and pagans, teaching, converting, civilizing, 
marked his progress; his was not the way of a Loyola. Neither 
was he a Hildebrand nor an Innocent III, making straight the 
paths of truth by sheer force of personality. Rather, his was 
the victory of a mind triumphant over misconception, of a soul 
steadfast against failure, jealousy, and deceit. 

To trace the history of his conversion from the Anglican 
ministry to the Catholic priesthood there is small need; he 
himself has done that in one of the finest of autobiographies, 
the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. To show thecourse of his ultimate 
success in spite of opposition and the discouragement of ap- 
parent failure is more to the point in defining the priest in his 
role as hero. 


An Enduring Contribution to the Church 


The Victorian Age has passed and with it has vanished the 
significance of many of its most distinguished names. These 
had their influence, signified high accomplishment, but have 
faded except from the pages of history where they remain as 
necessary for the record but hardly as necessary in our affairs 
of everyday. Carlyle is silenced—by the defeat of fascism— 
Tennyson, Browning, Darwin overshadowed, Wiseman, Man- 
ning, Kingsley, Pusey, Ward, Cullen dimmed almost beyond 
recall to memory. Newman, however, survives—because he 
maintained the truth as demonstrated during two thousand 
years. An interesting sidelight upon the weight of his sig- 
nificance is thrown by comparing the amount of space ac- 
corded him in the Dictionary of National Biography with that 
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accorded his opponents: Newman is given twenty columns, 
Pusey sixteen, Kingsley twelve, Manning fourteen, Ward six, 
Cullen four. And the reasons for such emphasis can be 
summed up in (1) his instrumentality in developing the 
Catholic Movement in England to such degree that the 
Catholic ideal affected bodies outside the Church, both Protes- 
tant and Agnostic, and so became more widely understood; 
(2) his commencing the flow of conversions, which, starting 
with his own in 1845, has gone on steadily and continues even 
today; and (3) his effecting immeasurably improved condi- 
tions for Catholics throughout the English speaking world, 
a matter obvious to one who reads The Present Position of 
Catholics in England and contrasts what he finds there with 
what he sees about him today. Questionless, Newman’s 
fame is secure—because through his refusal to accept failure 
he conquered in terms of the truth within him that would not 
die. 

Ordination, the Oratory, Reverses 


In short, John Henry Cardinal Newman was the ranking 
apologist of his day, and one of heroic mold. He was an in- 
tellectual force beyond the power of many, even among those 
who knew him best, to comprehend. As a result not only the 
Church but the world is the better for his having been. What 
matters it that a few, failing to understand him, thought him 
unorthodox, and that many held him lacking in human sym- 
pathy, as remaining aloof from the immediate problems of 
society; the relationship between himself and God was the 
paramount relationship—just as it is with all of us! When 
once this relationship has been established, good must follow 
as the night the day. It was Newman’s to establish such rela- 
tionship; let him who will serve society more directly. 

Just a year after his being received into the Church he went 
to Rome to perfect his study for the priesthood. No formal 
course was required of him; the history of his experience and 
the fact of his writing were well known. He was ordained in 
October, 1847, and said his first mass on English soil the Christ- 
mas Eve following. 
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Settling in Birmingham as an Oratorian, he never served as 
a parish priest in the sense of making sick calls, hearing con- 
fessions regularly, and taking charge of a section of a diocese. 
His duties lay in teaching, preaching, writing; and immedi- 
ately his failures began. 

Father Frederick Faber, also an Oxford convert, proposed 
that a group which he had founded under the name ‘“‘Wil- 
fridians” should unite with Newman’s Oratorians. Father 
Faber was an enthusiast and a poet, in his way highly repre- 
sentative of the ardor of the “‘new’’ Catholics as distinguished 
from the “old” or “born” group. Newman, of course, was 
among the “‘new”’ and eager to devote himself to vitalizing the 
Faith. He acceded to the union, but no sooner had he done 
so than he found himself involved in the most exaggerated and 
extreme of the Italian devotions. A ritualist though he was, 
Newman was never one to think that pious gesture was neces- 
sarily an expression of genuine devotion; hence he was dis- 
turbed, especially when he learned that these activities were 
distressing not only the “old” Catholics but also such non- 
Catholics as came to know of them. His efforts to curb some- 
what these devotions led merely to unpleasantnesses. Besides 
this difficulty, Father Faber had enlisted his aid in the prepara- 
tion of a series of saints’ lives. The material sources used were 
such lives as already existed in medieval romance languages 
together with research matter of more recent date. The ac- 
counts abounded in miracles and wonders beyond acceptance. 
In fact, James Anthony Froude, a friend of Newman’s, when 
asked to prepare a life of St. Neot—historically Athelstan of 
Kent—became upset to such degree that he lost what little 
faith he had and became a thoroughgoing Agnostic. The im- 
pression made by the work as it appeared was so unfavorable 
that the whole project was abandoned, the Wilfridians and 
the Oratorians separated, and Father Faber departed for 
London. Thus in failure ended Newman’s first enterprise as a 
Catholic—it may have been because of the overzealousness of 
the convert. At all events, he had made a mistake. There 
were greater failures to come but none so profound as to dis-. 
courage him of ultimate triumph. 
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His Lectures Climaxing in Disaster 


There followed during the next several years two series of 
lectures. The first was the ““King William Street Lectures,” 
which concerned the position and the difficulties in which the 
Anglicans found themselves. The occasion marked the first 
public appearance of Newman as a Catholic and so attracted a 
number of Protestants to hear him. Not a few conversions 
resulted, and Rome conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Theology, his first formal recognition. Then came the 
famous lectures on “The Present Position of Catholics in 
England.” These were delivered twice a week in the Corn 
Exchange. Manning and W. G. Ward attended, the latter 
remarking that “The peals of laughter audible from outside 
showed something of a departure: from Newman’s usual 
manner.” These lectures, in fact, abound in satire and con- 
tain some of the finest examples of irony in the language. 
Two results were directly to be traced to the undertaking. 
The first had to do with the infamous Doctor Achili, who, at- 
tacked by Newman on the basis of evidence provided by Car- 
dinal Wiseman, sued successfully because the Cardinal was 
unable to produce the necessary documents at the proper time; 
hence Newman was made responsible for the payment of 
damages and costs in the amount of seventeen hundred pounds, 
an amount, however, which was discharged by contributions 
from all over the world but particularly from America. And 
the second result was that Archbishop Cullen interested him 


in undertaking the presidency of a university to be established 
in Dublin. 


Founding a University 


This last, from many points of view, might have become one 
of his major contributions. Pope Pius IX had approved the 
idea after a synod at Thirles, held in 1850, had adopted it by 
a majority of one. In Ireland there were seminaries and 
houses of study but no institutions of higher learning for the 
laity. Trinity College, Dublin, enjoyed the same prestige as 
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Oxford and Cambridge, but it had been founded by Protestants 
and it reflected the old animosities. And the situation in 
England did not help, for all students were expected to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Such Catholic schools as did exist 
carried their students only through the secondary stage, none 
having the power to grant degrees recognized by the state. 
The condition was so unfavorable that Purcell in his life of 
Manning wrote, ‘“‘Catholics were everywhere placed at a dis- 
advantage in the race for life. Their intellectual inferiority 
was a reproach to the Church. It was more and worse; it was 
a danger to the Faith, for in the higher walks of literature, in 
philosophy, in science Catholics occupied a lower intellectual 
ground. In argument with adversaries of the Faith possessed 
of a university education they were often worsted. In their 
controversial writings against unbelief and Agnosticism Catho- 
lics were apt to fall into blunders which exposed not only 
themselves but their Faith to ridicule. The result was that 


they held their peace; and for want of training let the argu- 
ment go by default.” 


His Crusade for Catholic Education 


Newman realized the need and fell in with Archbishop 
Cullen’s proposal. The five million Catholics in Ireland were 
enough, he thought, to start anything. He saw himself es- 
tablishing a second Louvain. But the difficulties were in- 
superable. First, there was the lack of funds; the famine of 
1846 had devastated the country. Second, there was no clear 
understanding of what such an institution should be; - the 
laymen had little experience and the churchmen had all been 
trained in seminaries. Third, there was no agreement among 
the bishops that such an institution should exist; the synod 
had passed upon the matter by a majority of only one! Fourth, 
there was wide difference in politics among the potential 
supporters; the Young Irish Movement was developing and 
causing much epposition—Dr. Cullen was against admitting 
any member of the party no matter how well prepared for 
university study. Fifth, Newman himself was lacking in ex- 
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ecutive ability and wholly inexperienced in problems of ad- 
ministration; he was a scholar, a preacher, a theologian, not a 
politician. The matter could have ended only as it did—in 
failure; except that it resulted in one of the world’s great 
books, [dea of a University, one which today should be required 
reading for all university officials. Another disappointment, 
perhaps another disparagement. But each time Newman is 
defeated, his spirit prevents discouragement; he returns eager 
for new endeavor. 

Thought of Catholic education remained -with him. So 
when. Bishop Ullathorne, in whose See lay Oxford University, 
suggested that he take over the Oxford Mission he was de- 
lighted. He owned five acres of land near the city and pro- 
ceeded to gather funds for the establishment of a branch 
Oratory. In order that there be no last minute disappoint- 
ments, however, he thought best to obtain authorization of 
Propaganda. Unfortunately Archbishop Manning was op- 
posed to Catholics attending either of the English universi- 
ties. Through Monsignor Talbot, an Englishman stationed at 
Rome, he represented that the universities de-Catholicized. 
Cardinal Reisach was despatched to England to investigate. 
He was permitted to talk only with such persons as Manning 
selected, never meeting Newman, the man to be appointed as 
Oratorian at Oxford. The outcome, strangely enough, was 
that instead of refusing authorization, as might have been ex- 
pected, permission was granted to found an Oratory at Oxford, 
provided that Newman was not to go there! The obvious 
interpretation was that Rome doubted Newman’s orthodoxy, 
an opinion unchanged until Pope Leo XIII removed it by the 
gift of a cardinal’s hat. Another defeat, if not another failure. 

Both the idea of a university in Ireland and that of a Catho- 
lic center at Oxford had interested Newman because he de- 
plored the handicaps under which young Catholics were labor- 
ing in matters intellectual. These, however, although they 
would at the time have made some slight impression—an im- 
pression which during the last seventy-five years has grown in 
force—these would have done but little to offset the evils 
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which had accumulated since the so-called Reformation. 
This. movement split the civilized world into a northern and 
southern zone, the first predominantly Protestant, the second 
Catholic. Gradually the emphasis upon things intellectual 
became northern and Protestant, an influence preponderantly 
against Catholicism. Hence it has become one of the major 
reasons for the lag in Catholic literature, art, and culture in 
general—a reason of which Newman was thoroughly cogni- 
zant. Against such background his preoccupation with the 
development of agencies of Catholic culture comes clearly 
into focus. 


Canonical Patience from Spiritual Conviction 


In spite of recurring disappointment, as has been said, he 
remained eager for new opportunity. Therefore, when Car- 
dinal Wiseman suggested that he edit a new version of the 
Scripture which the Synod of Oscott had recommended, he 


accepted the task with enthusiasm and looked about for 
scholars to aid in the work. If Newman’s version could have 
been carried through successfully the effect would have been 
very good indeed. His introduction and his notes would have 
been admirable. However, although among the first of Eng- 
lish stylists and of European intellects, he was not a trained 
biblical scholar. Furthermore, there were almost no such 
scholars among English Catholics. W.G. Ward, for instance, 
when invited to provide the translation of the Psalms, admitted 
in his reply that he knew not one word of Hebrew. Asa result, 
the whole work would have been merely a reproduction of the 
Latin Vulgate and of no particular value. But Newman was 
saved from such necessity by learning that the American 
bishops were engaged upon the same project. They invited 
him to codperate with them. To accept was, naturally, im- 
possible to one of his temperament, and so he wrote off the 
undertaking, unfortunately—for us—destroying all that he 
had thus far done! 





“Lord, Teach Us to Pray” 


By Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 
Mount Gallitzin, Baden, Pa. 


It was a great moment for a great Teacher. From hearts 
gradually yearning for the truth and slowly yielding to His 
every wish there came these few little words, this simple re- 
quest: ““Lord, teach us to pray.”’ The scene was the Mount of 
Olives where Christ remained absorbed in prayer, unmindful 
of the group of disciples who quietly gathered round, watching 
Him. They never tired of seeing Him at prayer. His still- 
ness, His profound reverence, the fervor of soul reflected on 
His countenance filled them with admiration and a desire. to 
pray like Him. Then, too, it had been whispered that when He 
sought the solitude of the mountains and the stillness of the 
night, it was that He might commune with God. And so, an 
intellectual curiosity had gripped them as they wrestled with 
the thought that this might be the secret source of all His mys- 
terious power. 

It was not as though prayer was unknown to the disciples. 
The prophets had taught them; the rabbis had taught them. 
These had instructed the Chosen People to direct their prayers 
to the “Strong One,” the “Adorable One,” the “God of Hosts.” 
As the disciples edged a little closer, Our Lord saw in their 
eager, reverent faces, an unframed question: “How does this 
Teacher wish us to address God?” “Our Father....’ In 
clear, resonant tones the words broke in upon the strange, ex- 
pectant silence that had enveloped that hillside scene, and as 
they died away on the lips of the Master, other hearts, catch- 
ing the beauty and significance of each word, treasured them 
that other lips might repeat them as an ever-recurring motet 
in the prayerful song of praise and petition that ascends con- 
tinuously to the Heavenly Father. 

Confronting the teacher today, and most particularly the 
first grade teacher, is this same task of lifting hearts from a 
complacent love of self and earthly interests to the realm of 
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the supernatural, where they may love God in an atmosphere 
of peace and prayer. The work of saving souls is still Christ’s 
and though He permits us to assist Him, we must ever bear in 
mind that there remains the possibility of standing between 
the child and God, of being a hindrance rather than a help, of 
attracting souls to self rather than to Him. Only in the meas- 
ure that we live by Christ’s principles, only to the degree of 
our own intimacy with the Divine Teacher can we expect to 
be successful in teaching children how to pray. Challenging, 
yet consoling, is this thought. All unworthy instruments that 
we know ourselves to be, unsteady characters, uninteresting, 
unromantic personalities; nevertheless, He deigns to use us for 
His greater honor and glory. 

What was the secret of Christ’s success?” How did He win 
the admiration of His followers and arouse in them a desire to 
pray? Let us make a study of the Divine Teacher that 
through the intelligent use of His method we may deepen 
our own prayer-life and inspire little ones to look to Christ and 
plead, “‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 


The Divine Teacher 


Our first conviction must be that it was primarily Christ’s 
holiness that spoke to the disciples of Judea and Galilee; con- 
sequently, it is the personal sanctity of the teacher that pro- 
claims His truths to the children of today. Through daily 
meditation on her Divine Model, a truly prayerful religious 
actually re-lives Christ’s mysteries, her intense faith spans the 
intervening ages. Thus it is really Christ who lives and 
breathes and speaks in her classroom. 

Nor would Christ want the work of the Holy Ghost to be 
ignored in this consideration, since all the light that shines 
forth in the teachings of the Church from apostolic times down 
to the present day, has its source in the Divine Spirit. Just as 
He led the apostles into the full possession of the treasures of 
our faith, so today will He lead the teachers of the faith into an 
intelligent comprehension of its truths, giving them clear in- 
sight, deep knowledge, and lofty wisdom. Moreover, the 
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circle of truth will continue to widen as Christ’s promise is ful- 
filled in His apostles of today: “But the Paraclete, the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever 
I shall have said to you” (John, xiv. 26). 

Always holding the attention of His listeners, but never 
glorying in that ability; always the center attraction, yet 
never seeking to monopolize the stage; always dogmatic, yet 
never dictatorial—thus the Divine Teacher conducted His 
classes. “So when Jesus perceived that they.would come to 
take him by force and make him king, he fled again to the 
mountain, himself alone” (John, vi. 15). Yes, on many and 
various occasions we see Our Lord slip away, unnoticed and 
unapplauded. From His example many teachers have learned 
the wisdom of frequently stepping out of the limelight, after 
they have introduced the subject and carefully directed the 
class activities, that the children may participate more freely 
and spontaneously. Unglamorous as this réle may appear, 
once one has enough humility to assume it and enough initia- 
tive to fulfill it, success is mirrored in the expressions of wide- 
eyed interest and enthusiasm, in the ready responses of un- 
spoiled minds and un-soiled hearts. Though the teacher may 
skillfully and attractively set the stage, she must ever be aware 
of the fact that it is her duty to make the child think for him- 
self, and’ not merely to have him memorize lines and blindly 
acquiesce in every direction. The thinking process is ex- 
tremely personal and intimate, still the teacher, remembering 
that her aim is not to plant, but to bring to fruition the seeds 
already pregnant in the mind and heart of the chil, can strive 
to furnish situations wherein her pupil may give evidence of 
the functioning of his intellect and will. 

Furthermore, in the teaching of prayers, these occasions 
arise more frequently and naturally than in any other phase of 
religious instruction, which adds significance to our present 
discussion. Too often the sublime truths of our faith are 
viewed solely through the eyes of an adult or a theologian; 
but when an opportunity is presented, the child will reveal 
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his perspective of the religious truth often with refreshing 
candor-and in a beautifully simple way. Hence, a need of the 
conviction that the teacher’s success should be measured not 
by how much she accomplishes herself, but by how well she 
motivates and inspires her children to knowledge and love. 
“Not what I do, but what I am; not what I effect, but what 
God effects,” could be the motto of every religion teacher and 
her ambition, to merit in some degree the same beautiful 
commentary Maritain made of St. Thomas, “A sign so pure 
that it disappeared before what it pointed out.” 

The Divine Teacher did not always present His truth with 
cold preciseness but often delighted to clothe it in fanciful 
form. His magnificent parables bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that everyone loves to hear a story. In familiar 
scenes the Master found an abundance of material. “‘Behold 
the sower went out to sow.”” Whence came this rustic figure 
intruding his humble presence into the lofty discourse of the 
Master? It was one day as Jesus taught in the hill country. 
As his gaze swept out over the heads of the multitude and 
rested upon the golden fields sloping to the water’s edge, He 
called forth from this pastoral setting, the parable of the 
sower with its subtle words of gentle, insistent warning. How 
well the Divine Teacher knew He was using the best method 
possible, when first He aroused the natural interests of the 
people and then stimulated their intellects to search for the 
truth hidden in the parable. Never did this Teacher confuse 
learning with the process of continually pouring in facts; on 
the contrary, He encouraged His pupils to use their own in- 
tellectual powers. 

Particularly in the teaching of prayer should we imitate His 
example and continually aim to foster the intellectual growth 
of our children, in order that they might develop a reasonable 
love in their prayerful worship of God. Hence the importance 
of the following question in the planning of each class: “How 
would Our Lord, from the familiar scenes which meet the 
gaze of the child, today, weave glowing and colorful parables 
to convey the sublime truths of His Kingdom?” 
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A teacher who planned her lesson with this thought in mind 
concluded a talk on the practice of saying morning prayers 
with this question: “What would you think of a soldier who 
went into battle without his gun?’ At the end of the school 
term, one of the frisky boys of six summers sought an oppor- 
tunity to confide this to her: “Do you know what, Sister? | 
say my prayers every morning ever since the day you made me 
think about that dumb soldier.”” The teacher, pleased that 
such a habit was being formed and anxious to know if any 
other application had been made, further questioned, ‘“‘And 
do you think it is a good idea?” To which came the confident 
reply, ‘““Why, sure. It puts me on God’s side and helps me 
fight the devil.” 

Throughout His teaching career Our Lord never let pass an 
opportunity of speaking of the value of persevering prayer. 
After giving the Our Father to His disciples, He added apt 
comparisons and examples to clinch what He was saying. 
Herein we find another characteristic of Our Lord’s parables— 
the use of simple, yet picturesque language. Artfully, He 
adapted His choice of words to the knowledge of His pupils, 
multiplying expressions of warmth and beauty. Likewise, 
teachers, as they slowly master the art of “learning Him,” 
find that from their lips flow simple and joyous words that 
young children readily understand and which set young hearts 
aglow with love and devotion. 

As to the use of parables, we are given a word of warning. 
It is as though the Divine Master anticipated abuse of this 
method, for He was careful, “amid all the great number of 
similitudes” to say nothing which could not be comprehended 
by docile hearts. And in private He explained everything to 
His apostles. Thus, heeding His warning, the teacher should 
ever be prudent in the stories and examples she uses to arouse 
fervor in prayer, lest her effort is rendered useless, if not harm- 
ful. 

Everyone experiences from time to time a sense of frustra- 
tion in her educational efforts. Occasionally, even the most 
sanguine spirits become dampened by intermittent showers of 
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defeat and disappointment. From the Divine Teacher we 
can learn how to accept failure since dark, threatening clouds 
frequently hung low over the scene of His labors. As we see 
Him face the multitudes, Christ represents the perfect Teacher, 
using His strength and skill to enlighten the minds of His 
pupils and His all-powerful grace to inflame their hearts. 
At times, however, hostile glances declared positive rejection 
of His message; dull and listless eyes revealed absolute in- 
comprehension of His truths. Those He taught remained 
ignorant; those He loved remained cold and obdurate. 

Father Leen, who has said so many things so very well, un- 
veils for us the portrait of a great Teacher facing failure un- 
flinchingly. “‘And yet His ill-success did not upset the calm 
serenity of His action; opposition to His principles did not 
rouse Him to indignation; and the powerlessness to persuade 
did not cause Him to desist from His efforts in despair, or re- 
nounce these efforts in petulance. He was not moved, either to 
overeagerness in manher or to excess of vehemence in words. 
Each day, unmoved from His earnestness, or His dignity, or 
His calm, by the previous day’s failure, He resumed His work 
with the same force, the same courage, the same unimpaired 
energy of mind and will as before, exactly as if the disappoint- 
ments of the past were not to be expected in the future.” 
What a lesson for the teacher‘of today! Serene in her earnest 
striving to grow in union with her Divine Model, secure in her 
diligent efforts to improve her teaching technique, she faces 
each day’s task with an indomitable courage that neither the 
ingratitude of parents, nor the apparent unresponsiveness of 
pupils can cause to waver. 


Attitude and Altitude 


Our great desire to teach children how to pray is born of the 
conviction that there is really nothing higher and better than 
to converse with God, and nothing more necessary. Gently, 
the Divine Teacher invites us to come to His side as He prays 
that His great exterior reverence might speak to us convinc- 
ingly of what a teacher’s attitude should be in time of prayer. 
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There is something magnetic about a teacher who stands. be- 
fore her class a living example of reverence and devotion. The 
fact that little children readily reproduce the teacher’s method 
of folding her hands, the teacher’s tone of voice, the teacher’s 
every visible idiosyncrasy argues ever so insistently for the 
teacher’s being a worthy model and rules out the practice of 
adopt Mg the aspect of a policeman. Some may protest that 
children are apt to take advantage. On the contrary, the 
child who is inclined to dangerous distractions (every class has 
one), is better reminded to raise his thoughts to God by noting 
the downcast eyes and reverent exterior of the teacher, than 
by meeting the glare of indignant eyes which only predict the 
wrath to come and thus introduce a stream of unpleasant, cal- 
culating thoughts. A first grade pupil voiced his impression 
rather vividly when he said to his mother one evening before 
they started their evening prayers: ‘You should see our sister 
when we pray inschool. One look at her and I feel like flying 
right up into heaven with God.” 

By joining in the recitation of class prayers, the teacher can 
give further evidence of a willing and whole-hearted participa- 
tion in the class exercise. Helpful in encouraging the children 
to place themselves in a prayerful mood, is the practice of pref- 
acing every religious exercise with a few pertinent remarks. 
‘“‘Now we are going to talk to God. Let us think of what we 
shall say to Him. God will listen to us and bless us.” 

One device that strongly appealed to a group of first grade 
children was the planning of an imaginary trip before the reci- 
tation of class prayers. The idea was first introduced by the 
teacher, and soon the children delighted in extending invita- 
tions to have the class accompany them on their journey. 
Typical of one of these is the following: ‘Today, let’s first 
go to heaven and greet the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as we 
bless ourselves. In our ‘Morning Offering’ we will tell Him 
that we want to do everything today for Him. Next, let’s 
speak to God our Father in the best prayer of all; we can say 
the same words Jesus once said. Then let’s go to Mary’s 
throne and say the Hail Mary to her. Next, we’ll bow be- 
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fore the whole Trinity when we say our Glory be to the Father. 
After that we can go to Purgatory and by our My Fesus, 
mercy, help some soul to get to heaven.” 

The tone of voice used in prayer may often be the keynote 
of the general attitude of the class. Children sometimes pray 
as though they were convinced that “He who prays the loud- 
est, gets the most,” with deafening and devastating results. 
An occasional reminder to speak the words softly and lovingly 
will counteract the fault, also the ability to detect the leaders 
in the group and quiet their bombastic endeavors. 


Formal Prayer 


Monotonous memorization and deadening drill are two pit- 
falls every teacher should carefully avoid in the teaching of 
formal prayers. Even mention of the word “‘prayer’” may con- 
jure up unhappy and disquieting thoughts as young children 
recall the ordeal of sitting “quiet and good” in church for 
hours which slowly lengthened into eternities or perhaps re- 


live the experience of everlastingly awaiting the arrival of that 
final, glorious ““Amen”’ of family prayers. Often it is a start- 
ling revelation when little ones discover that there is real 
meaning behind the words that have come tripping from their 
lips since first they lisped them at mother’s knee. Class pray- 
ers, too, may frequently roll merrily along while minds and 
hearts are little associated with the words. 

Replacing the expression “‘to say our prayers’ with pleasant 
invitations “to talk to our dearest Friend,” or “‘to speak to One 
we love” may prove helpful, as also the deferring of certain 
formal prayers until the child’s mind has grasped knowledge 
sufficient to enable him to speak the words intelligently and 
with some degree of meaning. Of major importance is the 
development according to the child’s capacity of the ideas 
expressed in formal prayer. A first grade pupil can be led, 
though ever so slowly, to a realization of the fact that Our 
Lord in giving us the Our Father, not only told us what to 
say, but how to say it. To praise God, to tell Him we want 
everyone and everything to join in our praise, to pledge our 
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willingness to serve Him and then to ask for all we need for 
our soul and body, are concepts the depth and sublimity of 
which no mind can fathom; the simplicity of which a child can 
comprehend. 

The ingenious teacher can find many devices for further 
clarifying prayer concepts as the child’s capacity increases. 
Exercises in which the teacher paraphrases one part of the pray- 
er formula or the practice of giving to the child a phrase of the 
prayer and asking him to tell it back in another way have 
proved most beneficial. In these lessons the teacher has an 
opportunity of impressing the fact that how we say our prayers 
is of much greater importance than how many prayers we say. 

The multiplicity of their prayers seem to a child the sole 
yardstick of devotion. Wherefore, “Meaning before many,” 
is the battle cry of teachers as they launch an attack against 
this prevailing attitude. Fewer, then, might be the cases like 
the boy who reported to his companions a staggering number 
of litanies recited in a short visit to the church. His method 
was simple. “All the saints on this page, pray for us,” etc.— 
ad infinitum. 

Danger lurks for the class that is permitted to singsong 
through several prayers at the beginning of a school term, 
since eventually the teacher is faced with the gigantic task of 
breaking down a bad practice that has become habitual. 
Most particularly in the early grades should children repeat 
distinctly each phrase of every prayer after the teacher, until 
the habit of emphasizing the important words and of making 
the proper pauses has been firmly established. This practice 
may extend far into the school term depending on the aptitude 
of the children. There is no reason why little ones, with their 
rare imitative genius, should forever be permitted to drag and 
drawl out prayers in concert. The “ounce of prevention,” 
in this regard is, as ever, “worth a pound of cure.” 


Informal Prayer 


We have already seen that the Divine Teacher based His 
educational principles on the fact that besides a memory, His 
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pupils also possessed an intellect and a will. Applied to the 
teaching of original and informal prayers, the appeal to the 
will becomes most significant. When prayer is esteemed as 
something attractive, it is used more frequently and devoutly 
by the child.. Therefore, instruction to young children would 
be deplorably incomplete if it never led the child to speak to 
God naturally, in his own words. Perhaps the most fervent 
prayers that ever ascend to God or His friends in heaven are 
those expressed in the reverent simplicity of a child’s vocabu- 
lary. In view of this fact, the teaching of original prayers 
should be regarded, not as a distinct topic on the religious 
course, but rather as a light that permeates the whole field 
of instruction, bringing out the rich color of religious truth and 
drawing from the seeds of doctrine carefully planted, a boun- 
tiful harvest. 

It is not difficult to teach children to pray in their own words 
and the effort pays. valuable dividends, as prayer is no longer 
restricted to petition but extends to sentiments of adoration, 
praise, love, contrition, and thanksgiving. By discussing oc- 
casions when they talk to their earthly father not only to ask 
for things, but also to praise him, to beg his pardon, and to 
thank him, children can be led to the practice of talking to our 
Heavenly Father in a similar way. For helpful suggestions: 
no better book could be recommended than “Practical Meth- 
ods for Practical Catechists” by Rev. A. J. Heeg, S.J., for it 
contains splendid devices that have been used extensively and 
effectively. - 

Many teachers have been successful in using original prayers 
as the culminating activity of each religion period. The class, 
with the ever helpful guidance of the teacher, decides to Whom 
they wish to direct their prayers, what they wish to say, or 
for what particular graces they wish to ask. Thus, in prayer, 
the children summarize the subject matter of the day’s lesson. 

In conclusion, let us recall the scene of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem when shouts of childish glee greet the Divine 
Master: “‘Blessed,is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.”” Indignant Pharisees call on Our Lord to silence the 
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noisy celebration. But the Divine Master, almost stern in 
His rebuke, feplies that from the lips of these children He re- 
ceives “‘perfected praise!’ Think of it, “perfected praise!” 
It is as though the children’s voices stand out from all the others 
and bring the greatest joy and consolation to His heart. No 
wonder, then, that the Divine Master pleads with us to teach 
His children how to pray. No wonder He longs for the children 
to mingle their voices in the world’s prayerful song of praise 
that from the unfailing Source of all truth may come “the 
things that are for our peace.” 





Teaching of Catechism and the 
Spiritual Life 
By Rev. Louis J. Punt, S.J. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 


All the truths of our faith face towards the Eucharist, sacri- 
fice and sacrament. The supernatural life of man in the pres- 
ent order of Providence is a Eucharistic life. These two state- 
ments suggest a subtitle for this article, “An Outline of a 
Course in Catechism and the Spiritual Life.” But why join 
two subjects apparently so different? For no other reason than 
that they belong together. The truths of our faith are not one 
thing, and our supernatural life a different subject. They are 
so intimately connected that we can scarcely teach one without 
the other. Our religion is not a feast-day attire which we 
bring forth on solemn occasions, and then put away in moth 
balls and change for work-day clothes till the bells sound an- 
other feast. It is something to be lived and put into practice. 
It is true that in recent years it has become customary in classes 
of theology to separate sharply doctrine and the teaching of 
the supernatural life, dogma, moral, ascetical theology. What- 
ever the advantages of this system may be, and there are 
many, the Angel of the Schools in his monumental Summa did 
not separate them. He welded them into one great system. 
It is evident, too, that the younger the pupil, the more impor- 
tant it is that they should not be separated. Theory and prac- 
tice must be combined. The truths of faith are to be lived, 
one harmonious whole with one interior life. 

To anyone familiar with the writings of Father de la Taille, 
it will be evident at once that what follows is drawn from this 
authority on the Eucharist. In fact the very idea of the appli- 
cation and its importance are suggested by him on page 488 
toward the end of the second column. Whatever is said in 
what follows of the sacrifice of the Mass and the Eucharist is 
taken from him. It will not be necessary in an article such as 
this constantly to cite page and line. 
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The Eucharist an Overflowing Fount of Grace 


This prefaced we might even subhead the title, “A New 
Point of View in Teaching Catechism and the Spiritual Life.” 
The word “‘new,” then, would refer not to the combining of 
catechism and the spiritual life, since in lower grades that is 
commonly done, but to making the Eucharist the center of our 
teaching. But then the phrase “‘new point of view” would be 
wholly false. About the only thing new in it is that in recent 
years it is not commonly done. However, it is the point of 
view the Catechism of the Council of Trent recommends to 
teachers of religion, and hence not new (Ed. McHugh and 
Callan, p. 241 et sqq.). Itis the point of view so well developed 
by the Fathers of the Church and early ecclesiastical writers. 
What they thought is well summarized by the deeply spiritual 
author of the fourteenth century in schismatical Greece, Nich- 
olas Cabasilas (cf. P. G. 150, Vita in Christo, p. 491). He has 
been called by competent authority the Aquinas of the Greeks, 
and is said to combine the wisdom of the East and the learning 
of the Fathers of the West (De la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, pp. 
571, 600). Above all, this point of view is that of Christ and 
His Father who sent Him to restore man to his former privi- 
lege of child of God and the vision of the Infinite Good in eter- 
nity. They made the Eucharist, sacrifice and sacrament, the 
very center of the new dispensation. There are no truths of 
faith that do not center about them. There is no hope for 
fallen man except in using the merits and the means this sacri- 
fice and sacrament afford us. 

The new dispensation, the present order of Providence, is 
nothing but fallen man restored to his former dignity through 
the merits of Christ’s redemption. Man’s life as God intended 
it from the beginning is not merely natural, but raised to a 
supernatural destiny. If the First Adam lost the privilege for 
his posterity, the Second Adam restored it through His sacrifice 
and placed it within the reach of all. If we are to reach the 
truths of faith in their proper light, if we are to live by them 
as we ought, the center of our teaching and the center of our 
living must be the Eucharist. As sacrifice and sacrament it 
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is the Christ raised up, drawing unto Himself all things which 
we have to know of our religion—all we have to teach, all we 
have to practice. 


Calvary the Altar of the Eucharist 


As sacrifice, the Eucharist is the great oblation of Calvary. 
The Council of Trent teaches us that the Mass is the same as 
the sacrifice of the cross, differing only in the manner of offer- 
ing (Denz. 940). How does it differ in manner? Upon the 
cross the bloody slaying of the victim took place. Now there is 
no longer a bloody immolation. We offer a victim that has 
been slain upon Calvary. There is but a representative, sym- 
bolic slaying in our Mass. On the cross Christ offered alone, 
but now we offer united with Him. Ours is not a new sacrifice. 
It is offering again on our part the sacrifice and eternal victim 
of Calvary. At the Supper Christ consecrated Himself to God 
as the eternal victim, ““This is my body which is delivered for 
you. ... This is my blood which is poured out for you.” 
Calvary saw the bloody fulfillment of this dedication of Christ 
as the victim of sin forever. The will of Christ to be a victim 
remains eternally. We have found eternal redemption. 

The price of our sins has been received by the Father and 
taken up into heaven by the resurrection and ascension. It 
remains forever in the hands of the Father the price of our sins 
and the pledge of eternal life. The whole mystery of the re- 
demption with all its merits is ours to use and apply to our- 
selves in the Mass. Through it we apply to our souls what 
Christ has won to restore us to life. Whatever we have in the 
Church, in the sacraments, in the grace that comes from them, 
must flow to us from the Mass. Whatever we can hope to ob- 
tain in life and eternity must find its source in the Mass, in 
Calvary. 


Social and Spiritual Value of the Mass 


The Mass is the great public prayer always at our command. 
It is mine on every altar whether I am present or not. I always 
offer and am offered with every priest. No prayer has any 
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power or meaning without it. If I live as a Christian, I offer 
with every priest the victim and am consecrated to God with 
the victim on every altar. If as a religious I am bound to God 
by vows, they are but means of carrying out more perfectly 
the consecration made of me in every Mass. I must either 
live the Mass or perish from the book of life. I have no choice 
asa Christian. 

As a sacrament, the Eucharist is the great source of grace. 
St. Thomas teaches that it is the only sacrament that confers 
grace of itse/f, that all others, baptism included, confer grace 
because of it (S. 3, qu. 79, a. 1, ad 1; Veri. 27, 4). It is the 
great fountain from which flow all graces and the streams of 
the other sacraments. So the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent wishes us to teach the effects of this sacrament (Ed. 
McHugh and Callan, p. 242f.). It is the only sacrament that 
is permanent and abiding. All the others exist and pass with 
the sign and only their effects remain. But in the Eucharist 
we have an abiding sign. The sacred species over which the 
words of consecration that sounded in the cenacle have been 
uttered, are a permanent sign proclaiming that here is the vic- 
tim of Calvary as the food of souls, that here is the source of 
all grace and life. The words of consecration are a “visible 
word,” as St. Augustine says, always inhering, as it were, in 
the species proclaiming that here is the bread of life. So St. 
Thomas applies the doctrine of matter and form to the perma- 
nent sacrament of the Eucharist (4D 22, 2, 1, Sol. 2; S3, 86, 6). 


Spiritual and Personal Incorporation in the Eucharist 


The great effects of Holy Communion, so often poorly un- 
derstood, are first the union of the soul with God through 
Christ. The contact with Sacred Victim is a contact of power, 
giving us a new and supernatural principle of life: “He who 
eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me and I in Him. 
As the living Father has sent me, and as I live because of the 
Father, so he who eats me, he also shall live because of me” 
(Jo. vi. 57-58). . How unfortunate that the union with Christ in 
Holy Communion 1s so often understood as not more than a 
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material, accidental union and presence which ceases with the 
cessation of the species. In this sense the ciborium and the 
tabernacle are united with Christ. This is not the effect of the 
sacrament. The effect of the sacrament is the life that goes 
out from the victim of the cross, from the sacred humanity of 
Christ now glorious, which has become holy and vivifying by 
being offered in sacrifice. This life remains and makes us one 
with Christ, giving us a supernatural life, a sharing in the super- 
natural life of Christ Himself, a participation of the divine na- 
ture, a new principle of life, the divine life. As must be evident 
to all, these are but the formal effects of sanctifying grace. 
Just as the soul is the source of our natural life and activity, 
so the virtue that goes out from the victim of Calvary becomes 
a source of supernatural life, of the life of God in us. “‘And 
virtue went out from Him to heal all.” 


Sharing Divine Life through the Eucharist 


The second great effect of the Eucharist is the union of all 
those living by Christ with one another. Sharing in the super- 
natural life of Christ, we have the same kind of life with all 
the faithful on earth, with all the Blessed in heaven, with the 
suffering souls in purgatory. St. Thomas tells us that the 
ultimate effect of the Eucharist is the unity of the mystical 
body (S. 3, qu. 73, a. 3). It binds us all into one great living 
organism. It is not a mere social and external union with one 
another such as we have in a society by the union of wills under 
a common authority and purpose. It is a living union. We 
share in the same life, the supernatural life of Christ, the life of 
God. Though we retain our individuality and distinction from 
one another and from Christ, yet we are vivified by a participa- 
tion in the same life. We have a life like Christ’s supernatural 
life. : 

From this great effect follows the great law of charity of the 
new dispensation. The “new commandment” which Christ 
explained to His Apostles after their First Holy Communion 
on the night of the Supper, “His commandment”’ that we love 
one another as He haslovedus. This great effect of the Eucha- 
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rist turns the whole life of charity into a eucharistic life. The 
ultimate and compelling reason for charity among Christians 
_is the Eucharist. Whenever I perform an act of charity, I per- 
form a eucharistic act, reverencing Christ with whom my 
brother is united or destined to be united. Whenever I sin 
against my brother, I sin, as it were, against the Eucharist, 
the great bond of union and reason for charity in the New Law. 
In fact, because of the union with God and our neighbor 
through the Eucharist, all the virtues of the Christian life be- 
come eucharistic virtues, since this bond binds to reverence for 
all the virtues whatsoever, whether they have-reference to 
God, my neighbor, or myself. I pledge myself to this life 
when I receive Holy Communion; I sin against this eucharis- 
tic life when I fail in any virtue. 


Transcendent Unity with God and His Kingdom 


This great effect of the Eucharist by which all are made one 
living “body whose head is Christ” (St. Thomas), binds us 


most intimately with the Blessed in heaven. If I wish to draw 
near to the saints of God, to Our Blessed Mother, I do so by 
love and the devout reception of the Eucharist, which always: 
binds me more closely to Head and members. If I wish to re- 
member in love and gratitude the faithful departed, and cherish 
the memory of dear ones who have gone before me and be 
united with them, I do so efficaciously by the reception of the 
Eucharist. 

The astonishing result of this union with the faithful is that 
in a sense it wipes out space and time. I am as near and nearer 
to the saints of old by this common life of all living, than | 
would be physically if they were before me. I am more closely 
bound and nearer to the communicant in distant China and 
Africa, than I am physically to friends and relatives about me. 
Time and eternity are, as it were, fused into one by the unifying 
effects of this sacrament. Christ and His Blessed Mother, the 
angels and saints of God are one with me through the life of 
Christ in which we all participate. The Church militant, suf- 
fering and triumphant form one whole, sharing in a common 
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life, living for one purpose, the life of God by participation. 
We are all one in Christ. Space and time have been annihi- 
lated, so to speak, by the unifying miracle of the Body.of Christ. 

The third great effect of the Eucharist is the pledge of eternal 
union of all with the glorious Christ in heaven. ‘He who eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood shall have life everlasting and I 
shall raise him up on the last day” (Jo. vi. 55). The Eucharist, 
therefore, is not only a bond in time, but it pledges and effects 
union of all together and with Christ in eternity. Being the 
sharing in the victim of sacrifice, it is as a sacrament efficacious 
of the fruits of sacrifice. The meaning of the sacrificial banquet 
was not only to signify that God accepted man’s offering and 
our desire to approach the divinity, but also a pledge of the 
future union of the worshippers at the banquet table of their 
Father in eternity. This effect of eating of the victim of sac- 
rifice, vaguely typified by the sacrificial banquet of old, is a 
glorious reality in our sacrifice, where all types have van- 
ished and the truth has appeared. We sacrifice, indeed, “‘in 
spirit and in truth,” a highly spiritual sacrifice, supernaturally 
sanctifying, the truth and reality, and not a type. 

But the sacrament not only gives this mysterious life and 
bond of solidarity, given as food; it effects for our spiritual life 
all that natural food effects for our physical life. The sacra- 
mental signs effect what they signify. The sign of this sacra- 
ment is food, and it is received as food, but no longer mere 
natural food, since the words of consecration have converted 
the substance of bread and wine into the body of Christ, the 
food of the soul. Its effects, therefore, will be to nourish the 
spiritual life. So we are told in the Decree Pro Armenis 
(Denz. 698). In fact this decree, which is almost taken verba- 
tim from the little work of St. Thomas, “On the Articles of 
Faith and the Seven Sacraments” (Vives, Vol. 27, p. 180), very 
succinctly sums up what has been said, and then presents the 
effects of the sacrament from this point of view: “The effect 
which the sacrament produces in those who receive it worthily 
is to make them one with Christ. And since it is through grace 
that man is incorporated in Christ and made one with His 
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members, the result is that by this sacrament grace is increased, 
and every effect that natural food and drink produce for the 
natural life of the body, this sacrament works for our spiritual 
life—sustaining it, increasing it, healing it, giving pleasure. 
In this sacrament, says Pope Urban, we gratefully recall the 
memory of our Saviour, we are withdrawn from evil, strength- 
ened in good, and make progress by growth in the virtues and 
graces.” : 

In passing, note that in this citation from the Council and 
from St. Thomas the effects of the Eucharist and the formal ef- 
fects of sanctifying grace are identified. We shall refer to this 
again further on. The passage shows eloquently how our spirit- 
ual life and development depend on the Eucharist. We do 
not need to seek far for the explanation of this identification of 
the effects of grace and the sacrament. The Eucharist has no 
sacramental effect except the conferring of sanctifying grace. 
The sacramental effect of all the other sacraments is something 
related to grace, and not grace itself (S. 3, qu. 73, a. 3; cf. the 
beautiful development of this in Mysterium Fidei, p. 573). 


Religion Teaching and the Spiritual Life 


But you may ask, what has all this to do with the teaching 
of catechism and the spiritual life? Just exactly this, that if 
our teaching of religion and the interior life is to have that 
beautiful unity that Christ gave it, the teacher must never for- 
get that the Eucharist, sacrifice and sacrament, is the center 
and source from which all our doctrine and supernatural life 
spring. If we do not keep this in mind, we teach detached les- 
sons which may be good and true, but the harmony and unity 
that arise from the designs of God are lost. Whether our cate- 
chisms and ascetical writings are developed on this line or not, 
the teacher must never forget it. 

It would be impossible here to suggest more than an outline 
of how all harmonizes. Such an outline runs the risk of not 
being understood. It supposes a comprehension of the depth 
and sublimity of the Eucharist, a familiarity with the effects 
of the sacrament and of grace which because of their splendor 
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and vastness are not easily grasped. Nevertheless, we shall 
indicate a tentative order of topics briefly. 

If we begin with the creation and the fall of man and its 
consequences, the purpose must be to show the original inten- 
tion of God and how all is superabundantly restored by the 
sacrifice of Christ. Hence, next in order would follow the idea 
of sacrifice, the sacrifice of Christ, the sacrifice of the Mass. To 
introduce the sacrificial banquet, we would consider first the 
nature of a sacrament, then the Eucharist with its great effects. 
Since the Eucharist is the sacrament which confers grace and 
this is its sacramental effect, grace with its formal effects will 
follow—the sharing in the divine nature, the divine adoption, 
the justice and holiness conferred by grace, the divine friend- 
ship, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and the Blessed Trinity, 
and the secondary effects associated with these. 

How totally different the outlook upon all the virtues and 
the hard realities of life, when we see them all in the love and 
glory of the Sacred Heart of Christ, as it pours forth its blood 


in sacrifice and gives it to us to be the nourishment and support 
of our souls. Our life becomes a eucharistic life, all flowing 
from the fountain of all grace in the sacrifice of Christ as God 
intended, all directed to union with the victim of sacrifice, now 
glorious, through the eating of the bread of the sacrifice. The 
love of the Heart of Christ that reigned supreme in His sacrifice 
dominates our attitude toward Him and toward our fellow-men. 





Teaching of Religion and Catholic 
Action in Canada 


II. Evaluation of Jocism in Religion Teaching 


By Tue Rev. BERNARD STUEvE, S.M. 
President, Colegio San José, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


I. Some Conclusions of a General Nature 


These relations may be stated in a sentence as relations of 
integration and relations of assistance. 


A. The Integrating Influence of Focism 


We are here using the term “integrating” in a sense allied to 
that which it has in the field of character psychology when one 
speaks of an “integrated personality.”” A person is said to be 
integrated when he is at one with himself and with the realities 
that exist outside himself. So it seems likewise permissible to 
speak of a social integration as desirable in the teaching proc- 
ess. Negatively, we mean by “integration’”’ the resolution of 
the conflict of minds between the teacher and pupil. Positively 
we have in mind also the promotion of a social-religious unity 
of effort between teacher and pupil, the common consciousnesss 
of working together towards a single life goal. 

The teaching of religion in French Canada is being better 
integrated with the real life of the student as a result of the 
student Catholic Action movement. This is true first of all by 
reason of the increased comprehension it is giving the religion 
teacher both of the movement and of the student in his charge. 
Secondly, student Catholic Action is promoting among both 
teachers and pupils a sense of being at one in social and religious 
striving. ' 

We have seen how both these types of comprehension are 
being accomplished. Teachers are better able to keep in 
touch with the students’ attitude toward religion and student 
spiritual life as a result of the Jocist movement in the schools. 
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An examination of the various publications of the 7. E. C. has 
served to show us how this is true. The teacher who reads the 
student paper, 7. E. C., cannot but be conscious of the spiritual 
and religious effort that the Catholic Actionists among his 
pupils are putting forth. In the pages of the Cahiers d’ Action 
Catholique he is given further information upon the nature 
and details of that effort by the direct appeal of the articles of 
the national chaplain, Father Deguire, as well as by the ar- 
ticles concerning the current program of the movement. In 
consequence—and this is the integrating factor at its clearest- 
he is brought to order his teaching of religion in something of a 
consciousness of and a union with the student religious effort. 

Noteworthy, too, is a second aspect of this work of integra- 
tion in the Jocist scheme. Teachers of religion are given defi- 
nite ideas concerning Catholic Action. There is less loss of 
time and more unified effort than where disagreement over the 
nature of Catholic Action and its methods is prevalent. The 
schools of Catholic Action at Montreal and Ottawa, the ar- 
ticles published in the Cahiers d’ Action Catholique, the train- 
ing of priests, of seminarians, and of religious teachers all follow 
the same Jocist form. Even the relation of Catholic Action to 
the teaching of religion is to a marked extent determined with 
precision. These unifying factors cannot but serve to further 
integrate student Catholic Action with the work of the class- 
room. 

A final integrating factor grows out of the creation of Jocist 
units in a school alongside the classes in religion. By the en- 
listment of student effort to supplement the teacher’s work, 
power is gained, the dynamic impetus of a united and apostolic 
religious front. The mere sight and consciousness of such con- 
stitutes a living and forceful refutation to those who decry re- 
ligious faith as “pie in the sky,” empty plates in the present. 
Here we touch upon the very living heart of Jocism. Here is 
likewise the significance back of the attempt to get educators 
to support the work of Catholic Action cells, by helping along 
their action. Teacher and pupil are caught up in an enthusias- 
tic and corporate stirring sense of identification with a great 
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religious crusade. Unsuspected powers of the soul are set free 
and results, beforehand unpredictable and undreamed of, at- 
tained. 


B. ‘Focist Assistance to the Teaching of Religion 


At the same time that it asks aid from the teacher of religion, 
Jocism shows itself ready to lend a helping hand to the teacher. 
Thus in the Cahiers d’ Action Catholique it includes the “‘service” 
of articles aimed at the improvement of teaching the faith. 
It insists, it is true, that this is not its fundamental task, but 
it realizes also that it is a task, even a necessary one, for Catho- 
lic Action to perform. 


II. Canadian Testimonies to the Worth of Student Catholic 
Action 


A mere marshalling of reasons to show that Canadian Jocism 
is a good thing must take second rank to the testimony of those 
who know the movement through a living experience. What do 
Canadians themselves, those who have made trial of it, think 
of the work it is doing in their schools? Is it in their eyes of 
more than passing value? Is it really aiding the teachers of 
religion to attain the objective of all religion teaching, that of 
bringing students to live their faith better? 

We have tried to find out what those who ought to know 
think of it. The list of their opinions given here covers a wide 
area in French Canada. 


“The mentality of a number of our schools has been en- 
tirely changed (Joliette preparatory seminary, the St. Viator 
Academy, and a few convent boarding schools). This atti- 
tude has become more religious. Vocations have increased.” 
—FaTHER Bonin, Joliette. 

“T find that the 7. E. C. has helped us to understand our 
youth. It has made them more confident and more sincere 
in their dealings with the priest. It has developed in them a 
spirit of initiative.’—FaTHER Pou et, Nicolet. 

“The ¥. E. C. has given to our students an apostolic men- 
tality.” —FaTHER GAREAU, St. Jean. 


“The 7. E. C. has changed the spirit of the schoolmates of 
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the Jocists towards the Church and towards their teachers.”’ 
—FatuHER Couture, St. Boniface. 

“The number of sacerdotal and religious vocations has 
increased greatly since the 7. E. C. has become a force in our 
school. Codperativeness has replaced the former factious 
spirit here. Religion is studied better and more interest is 
taken in the class because of the Christian sense of responsi- 
bility that has been developed.”—FaTuHer LALiBerrTE, St. 
Hyacinthe. 

“The 7. E. C. has eliminated cliques from among our pu- 
pils and has developed in them a greater fraternal spirit.” — 
A SISTER OF THE AssumPTION, Rimouski. 


“Catholic students in general receive almost exclusively a 
collective formation. Catholic Action that makes use of the 
Jocist “Nuclei” conception enables one to attain the individ- 
ual better, and in that way to develop the Christian person- 
alities of the members.’ —BrotHeR REMBERT-ManrlIE, S.-G., 
Montreal. 


“The 7. E. C. has suffered the gropings inevitable to a pre- 
mature organization and systematic opposition on the part of 
certain pupils—what we in Canada term ‘anobisme.’ That 
period seems to be over and we now seldom meet young peo- 
ple who do not at least sympathize with the movement. 
However, the real militants (apostles) are still definitely a 
minority.”—SisTerR JuLieEN Marie, S.H.N., Outrement. 


It will be remarked that not all of these outcomes ascribed to 
the #. E. C. have to do directly with the teaching of religion; 
but they are all results that should follow from a sound and 
successful education in Christian living and they seem, in con- 
sequence, to be evidence that the 7. EF. C. is completing the 
work of the classroom and aiding it to achieve its goal. 

A final convincing testimony of the fact that the 7. E. C. is 
getting results is its steady and rapid growth. Its truly re- 
markable expansion from the single college of St-Laurent 
where it began in 1935 to the eleven hundred schools in which 
it is active at this writing, eight years later, is an irrefutable 
proof of progress. In the month of May, 1942, its national 
vehicle of propaganda, the student newspaper FEC, sold over 
eighty thousand copies. Let us remember that this has come 
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about in French Canada, among a population of Catholics that 
numbers hardly three million souls. 


III. Introducing Jocism into the Schools of the United States 
A. Establishment of Focist Catholic Action Units in Our Schools 


Whether or not to establish Jocist Catholic Action units in 
the schools of this country is evidently dependent in the first 
place upon episcopal approval and then upon whether or not 
the techniques of that movement can be effectively adapted to 
conditions here. One can solve the latter problem only by ex- 
perimenting in the milieu that our country presents. We may 
be confident that the needed episcopal approval will be forth- 
coming once the apostolic piety of the faithful merits it. 

1. Experimentation in the United States.—Experimentation 
with Jocism is not entirely a thing for the future in this coun- 
try. Invitational Catholic Action conventions for high schools 
and colleges were held in 1941 and 1942 at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in South Bend, Indiana. In 1942 delegates were in 
attendance from high schools and colleges in South Bend, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Dayton (Ohio), Ham- 
ilton (Ohio), and Covington (Kentucky). In all of these cities 
experiment is in progress with Catholic Action techniques 
along Jocist lines. 

At the 1942 convention, successes and failures were freely 
recounted. The following remarks are in part based upon im- 
pressions and information there received. 

2. The Results of This Early Experimentation —No remark- 
able instance of success on a large scale has yet been attained. 
In a limited way Notre Dame has successfully used the Jocist 
way. There was evident among the delegates of other schools 
much good will, much eagerness to learn, but considerable un- 
familiarity with the Jocist techniq: s. All were asking for 
literature in English and for instruction. Two needs stood 
out above the others: 

(1) There is a need for literature in English. Very little has 
been written in our language on the subject, so that experi- 
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mentation is grievously handicapped. Translations of Jocist 
literature from the French may be the easiest solution to the 
problem. 

(2) A corps of experienced and trained people is needed to 
get the movement going on the right track. Canada began 
solving this problem by training a corps of chaplains in France. 
It is continuing to solve it by training teachers to guide the 
movement in the schools. Such training of guides is doubly 
important in the fluid school milieu. 


B. Teaching Focist Catholic Action in Our Religious Courses 


It might appear that teaching Catholic Action in the relig- 
ion classes of our Catholic schools is a good long-range way of 
reaping the benefits of Jocism. Yet difficulties beset this path. 

At the outset one might ask who is to give authority to the 
contention that Catholic Action should be treated in our relig- 
ion classes and according to the Jocist method? By what 
right are treatments that may be suggested to merit a hearing? 

But there is a more insidious danger lurking in the way of 
teaching Catholic Action in the religion class under the circum- 
stance of the present. In the second chapter of this investiga- 
tion we considered the Canadian attitude upon teaching Cath- 
olic Action in the religion class. We found that opinion 
there favors a slow and cautious beginning of such teaching. 
Simply to add Catholic Action to the religion program without 
taking into account the state of receptivity of the milieu may, 
for reasons of social psychology, prove a hindrance to the de- 
velopment of Catholic Action in a school. 

The testimony of Father Putz of Notre Dame, to our knowl- 
edge the only experienced Jocist chaplain at work in the schools 
of the United States, bears out what we have said concerning 
the need for caution. He definitely does not favor teaching 
Catholic Action in the religion class as matters stand in our 
schools today, because he fears that disaffection of the student 
leaders will result. The student milieu, he holds, is at present 
not fully “Catholic” in its judgments and may easily set the 
student body against the movement. His opinion is in accord 
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with that which we encountered in Canada. It seems then 
better to wait until Catholic Action units have been established 
and have prepared the ground by their action upon the milieu, 
before we can think of profitably teaching Catholic Action in 
our schools. 


C. The Right Attitude for the Teacher of Religion 


All in all there seems but one attitude for teachers of religion 
to take towards Canadian Jocist Catholic Action. They ought 
to inform themselves as fully as possible about the movement 
whether by their reading or by visiting the centers where it is 
flourishing. Information will bring interest and if teachers of 
religion are informed and interested we may rest assured that 
the needed experimentation will follow. Our great need then is 
that religion teachers develop the attitude expressed succinctly 
by the words of the Jocist diocesan chaplain of St. Boniface in 
Canada, who wrote to us in quite another connection, “Do you 
know where I can get any literature in English on this move- 
ment? I need it very badly.” 





Book Reviews 


Guidance Growth in Christian Social 
Living. Volume II. . By Sisters 
Mary Joan and Mary Nona, O.P. 
(The Catholic University Press, 
Washington, 1944; pp. 400, $4.00). 


This curriculum is the second in a 
series designed for educators and 
parents to augment the constructive 
social program of education outlined 
by the Commission on American 
Citizenship which interpreted the 
basic Christian principles reiter- 
ated by the late Pius XI, in an 
Apostolic Letter of September 12, 
1938. His Holiness instructed the 
Bishops to draw up a program of 
Christian social living. The Bishops 
at once set up a Commission which 
developed a plan of major objec- 
tives in building and instructing an 
enlightened, conscientious American 
citizenry in the true nature of 
Christian democracy. 

The authors of this text have 
clarified and re-emphasized these 
objectives especially as they apply 
to the instruction of children in 
grades four, five and six. Since 
religion is the warp and woof of life 
and of education, the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum are organized 
for their particular contribution to 
the Catholic concept of good citizen- 
ship. 

Each subject is considered as a 
prime factor in strengthening the 
relationship of the student with 
God and himself, with his fellows, 
and with nature. The organiza- 
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tion of materials and procedures 
makes provision for the child’s 
growth in knowledge, attitudes, 
habits, and skills as he participates 
in many worth-while learning ex- 
periences. The book also suggests 
numerous opportunities for the prac- 
tice of concrete situations, in which 
the common experiences of Ameri- 
can youth are set down in a series 
of life-like activities which children 
must meet in a Christlike manner. 


The curriculum for each grade 
is suggestive, flexible, and broad 
enough for adaptation to any local 
needs. Each unit has been selected 
with a specific purpose in view and 
because of its peculiar contribution. 
Most of the book is presented in 
outline style, thus rendering an 
easy location ‘of materials. - The 
illustrations are helpful and the 
bibliographies for teachers and 
children are comprehensive. Par- 
ent-Teacher groups might use the 
book to better understand the role 
of the family in the child’s educa- 
tion. The clergy could use much 
of the material to reinforce the 
work of their schools. Teachers, 
in training and in service, will find 
in this book a realistic approach to 
the problem of educating children 
towards Christian social living in its 
five-fold development of physical fit- 
ness, economic competency, social 
virtues, cultural development, and 
moral perfection. 


Eveanora A. Bevit, M.A. 
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OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


We hope that no Catholic of education and culture will 
miss this book... . . As a work of brief, ready reference it 
should be in every library, public and private. 

— Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


. Perhaps the best way to describe this history is to 
say that it is precisely definite; definite in its discussion of 
the causes and development of notable movements, and 
exactly concise in its portrayal of the part played by the 
leaders of those movements. The average Catholic lay- 
man and the theological student in particular can read this 
history with a sense of security. —Ave Maria 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


National Cultures, Nazism and the 
Church. By Andrew J. Krzesin- 
ski (Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1945; 
pages 122 with Bibliography and 
Index; price $1.75). 


Dr. Krzesinski has written well 
and eloquently of modern culture 
with particular emphasis on Nazism 
in Germany. “Is Modern Culture 
Doomed?” appeared originally in 
1942, and the second edition fol- 
lowed in 1944. In his review of this 
book Professor Zema of Fordham 
University wrote: “Into its 176 
pages is packed one of the most 
valid answers this reviewer has yet 
seen to the question: What are 
the causes and symptoms of the 
critical state of contemporary cul- 
ture and civilization? And is there 
any ground for hope?” The writer 
gives the answer: “Far from ob- 
structing the victory of Christian 
culture, materialistic culture itself 
is paving the way for it...toa 
new and happier period of history.” 
Another reviewer, not a Catholic, 
declares that the writer has shown a 
grasp of the causes and the symp- 
toms of the critical state of society, 
and gives definite grounds for hope 
that the Christian tradition after a 
great period of difficulties will 
triumph. Modern culture is ut- 
terly impotent to answer the great 
questions of men. The non-Catho- 
lic reviewer concludes: “It is a 
pity so relatively few Protestants 
read Catholic writing. Here is a 
book that not only Catholic priests 
and editors could well use as a basis 
of sermons and articles, but Protes- 
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tant preachers and writers as well. 

His (the author’s) general 
process is to analyze modern cul- 
ture in such a way as to reveal mate- 
rialistic elements in contrast with 
the Christian and spiritual ele- 
ments.” 

In the volume under review, the 
author pursues the same general 
process. He contends that Nazism 
with its whole ideology, aims, 
methods, and practices should be 
thoroughly understood not only now 
but also in all time to come. This 
understanding will make us see the 
insufficiency of a culture that casts 
out religion, the inevitable degenera- 
tion of a nation that relies on physi- 
cal power alone. We can define 
culture as the sum total of man’s 
experience, gained in seeking ulti- 
mate spiritual perfection—control 
over himself, control over the sur- 
rounding universe and adequate ad- 
justment of his relation to God and 
all peoples. This culture must be 
based upon a sound ideology which 
is transcendent in character. The 
elimination of religion and ethics 
from Nazi ideology has -had a pat- 
tently disastrous effect upon Ger- 
man culture. This is, in short, the 
thesis of the present work. 

Dr. Krzesinski traces the philo- 
sophical genealogy of German Na- 
tional Socialism, and shows clearly 
that “it represents an unusually 
ambitious attempt at basing cul- 
ture and all aspects of individual 
and collective life upon a purely 
terrestrial foundation, without refer- 
ence to Christian order.” He ap- 
plies the term Satanism to the sys- 
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tem, adopted by the Nazis, in which 
the place of God is taken by man or 
by nation, virtues are regarded as 
crimes, and crimes as virtues, love of 
neighbor is condemned and hatred 
extolled, religious life is disorganized 
and rendered impossible, churches 
are closed or desecrated, priests 
are humiliated and killed simply for 
fulfilling their duties, and believers 
of the true God are persecuted. In 
this system the principles of justice 
and brotherhood among men, upon 
which all the teachings of Christian- 
ity pivot, became a dead letter. 
This false philosophy struck at the 
very foundations of Christian ethics. 
The writer adduces many inci- 
dents to prove that Germany itself 
was not without its Christian heroes, 
Catholic and Protestant. He holds 
up the Nazis to the special execra- 
tion of mankind, particularly in 
their treatment of the Polish nation. 
He brings his work to a close on a 
note of toleration: “All mankind, 
regardless of race or creed, should 
oppose, in the crusader’s spirit, this 
destructive doctrine (Nazism). 
They should help the victims of its 
adherents to throw off its despotic 
yoke and recover their freedom . . . 
The ideology and magnificent work 
of Christianity . . . chart the only 
path on which the millions of souls 
in flight from brutal forces may 
find salvation, and on which those 
who now excel in cruelty and moral 
degeneracy, may retrace their steps 
to repentance and spiritual regen- 
eration.” 
(Rev.) Paut E. CampsBe tt. 


The Heart of Man. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. (Longmans, Green 
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and Co., Inc., New York, 1945; 
182 pages; price $2.00). 


The famed English Dominican, 
Father Vann, offers his vast reading 
public a spiritual treasury in his 
latest work, The Heart of Man. 
Here is a book that defies cursive 
reading; its every page is pregnant 
with profound and significant reve- 
lations for the man who is on quest 
for the Absolute. In his opening 
sentence of Part I the author’s 
theme is succinctly stated: “The 
heart of man is a hunger for the 
reality which lies about him and 
beyond him.” And for 182 scintil- 
lating pages Father Vann lays bare 
the secret sorrows and ambitions 
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of man the lover and man the 
maker. The case for conscience 
which the author makes is now ad- 
mitted by the saner psychologists 
of the day. Jung, for example, 
who began by accepting Freud’s 
thesis that religion is a disease of the 
mind, ended with the conviction 
that the absence of religion is the 
root cause of all mental diseases. 
Father Vann’s volume is bodily 
divided into two parts with four 
chapters to each part. In his writ- 
ing of Man the Lover the back- 
ground of the crisis is sketched with 
a fine and analytical hand as the 
writer unfolds the Vision of the 
Whole, the Vision of Good and Evil, 
the Vision of Man, and the Vision 
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| God, the author insists, is the way of 


worship, the worship given by the 
whole being, man and child, to God. 
The living of the liturgical life of 
the Church is precisely the panacea 
needed to make us whole. 

In Part I], titled Man the Maker, 
Father Vann presents four candid 
and classic chapters on the Making 
of Art, the Making of the Family, 
the Making of the World, and the 
Making of the Church. Making 
must emerge as the fruit of love. 
But the world cannot be led back to 
making unless it is first led back to 
love. ‘‘The love-song is the epito- 
me of all art.” One is tempted to 
quote copiously from Father Vann’s 
absorbing book but the reader will 
do that for himself. Mention must 
be made here, however, of the sec- 
tion on the Making of the Family. 
The pages, in this chapter, on the 
character of the school and its réle 
as member of the large family 
which is human society, is espe- 
cially worthy of reading by educa- 
tors. Father Vann maintains that 
the school, if it is to be an effective 
agency of good rather than harm, 
must be “an extension of the 
home . . . the first thing necessary 
being a family atmosphere, and the 
idea that children and teachers are 
there to join together in making the 
school a home.” Pages 110-117 
contain valuable considerations for 
the teacher. 

A detailed Appendix is devoted 
to a keen analysis and presentation 
of the Christian doctrine of the Fall 
of man. It is one of the finest 
treatments we have ever seen of the 
subject. This book is the flower- 
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Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. fers a four-year 
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Caldwell College for Women 


A Select Resident and Day College. 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
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Delbarton School 


Morristown, N. J. Country Day and Boarding School 


‘or Boys. onducted by Benedictine Fathers. 400 
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study. 6th to 10th Grades. Accredited. Address: 


Headmaster, Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J 
Telephone: Morristown 4-3231. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information address the Dean. 





Rosary College 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
B.S. in Library Science, B.S. in Home Economics degrees. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. Address: The Dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. 
only exclusively women's college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address the Dean, 


The 


| Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 7th 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Colleges and 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regents 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located on a scenic 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boat- 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Brothers 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 





SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


Schoolbooks are essential to education. 


They are more essential than ever when there is a 


shortage of teachers. Textbooks and workbooks are a help to both teacher and pupil, 
The following textbooks were successful in the test of war. 


MAGRUDER'S 

_ AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the 
Peace and on Methods of Adjusting Government 
to this new Atomic Bomb Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was 
ordered by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


TOWSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest 
report of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 
New Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the war, and studies readjustments to 
follow the war. Ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. 1946 Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
New copyright. A textbook on problems of de- 
mocracy written since the beginning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering 
all features of this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
cally and mentally. Food will build a new 
America! New workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing 
program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in the Army and 
Navy. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 1945 
Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter 
Algebras are the adopted books of the United 
States Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 


THE STULL-HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. New printings, 
Complete workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. 


4 _NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates down to 
V-E and V-J Days. Large size 17 x 39 inches, 
Price 25c postpaid. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND Il 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school, 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in ac- 
quiring correct English and in military and naval ~ 
activities. The accompanying workbooks are 
entitled ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showi 
the importance of aviation, which is featur 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW 

READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young 
pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for Grades 
1, 2,3. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY , 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department's pre-induction 
courses in Electricity and Machines and Radio 
in the regular study of Physics. Ordered by the 
Navy Department. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON 
AND WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters 
on Photochemistry and Plastics, also on the 
Atom. Ordered by the United States Marine 

Corps. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


The firm has 


the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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